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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”—Qoethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1882. 


4d. Unstamped. 
Price { 5d. —— 








RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts Day, 


Nov. 11, at Three o'clock. The programme will include Symhony in D, 
No. 7 of Saloman Set (Haydn); Pianoforte Concerto (Schumann); Prelude, 
Lohengrin (Wagner); Symphonic Poem, “ Visegrad” (Smetana)—first time in 
England. Vocalist—Miss Mary Davies. Pianist—Miss Marie Wurm. Con- 
ductor—Mr Av@ust Manns. Seats, 2s.6d., 1s., and 6d, N.B.—Numbered 
Seats for the performance of Gounod’s Redemption, on Dec. 2nd, are now on sale 
at Ticket Office, price 3s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


President—His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
CONCERT will be given in Aid of the Foundation and 


Endowment of the above College, at Sr JAMEs’s HALL, THURSDAY 
Evening Next, Nov. 16, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Miss Anna Williams and 
Mdme Patey, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Herbert Reeves, Signor Runcio, Mr Barrington 
Foote, and Signor Foli; Solo Pianoforte—Chevalier Antoine de Kontski; Solo 
Violin—Herr Poznanski; The London Vocal Union. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY 
Naytor. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s,, 33., 2s, Admission 1s., may be obtained at 
Austin’s Office, 8t James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, and usual Agents. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr ScuuperTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 

following dates are fixed for the SOIREES MUSICALBS, for the introduction 
of Artists, viz. :— 








WEDNESDAY November 15th, 1882. 
WEDNESDAY November 29th, ,, 
WEDNESDAY December 13th, ,, 


WEDNESDAY ‘as December 27th, ,, 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to 
H.G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


AJ Tf al Ny 
THE PADDINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1881, 
President—SIR ROBERT P. STEWART, Mus. Doc. 
ConDUCTOR—MR M. ST JOHN ROBINSON. 
LD pate very distinguished Patronage this Society has 
RE-COMMENCED ITS WEEKLY REHEARSALS for the Second Winter 
Season. The next Concert will be given in November. Ladies and Gentlemen 
desiring to become Active or Honorary Members are requested to address— 
THE ConpvuctTor, at 5, Blomfield Crescent, Westbourne Terrace, W. 


IANOFORTE FOR SALE, the property of a Professor 
deceased—a CONCERT GRAND of Erarp’s, in very good condition. 
Invaluable for a School or Institute. Price £20, Also a most perfect collection 
of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, containing every well-known example, 
and including Beethoven’s Sonatas marked by Moscheles with his own hand, 
Price £4 4s, To be scen at 19, Burlington Road, Wesbourne Park. 


TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC. 
MHE USE of a Handsome DRAWING-ROOM and GRAND 


PIANOFORTE can be had for some hours daily. Apply, by Letter, to 
‘*N. D.,” care of Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street, 


. ORGANIST WANTED. 
RGANIST WANTED for Elgin Place Congregational 


Church, Glasgow. Salary about £70. Applications, with copies of Testi- 
monials, to be lodged with THoMAs Speaks, 26, St Enoch Square, Glasgow. 


RGANS.—“ FACTS ABOUT ORGANS”; Guide to the 
Purchase of an Organ; How to Order or Select one; What will it Cost? 


By Dr. HINTON. Price 1s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, 




















SINGING LESSONS WANTED. 
QINGING LESSONS.—A YOUNG LADY (a tolerable 
lO Pianist) wishes to take Lessons in Singing, at Upton Park, Essex. The 
Teacher—a LADY~—should be quite competent to give First-class Instruction. 
Address, with particulars and Terms, to ‘“N. R. A.,” Essex Times Office, 
Romford. 





“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 


Mss COSFORD will sing Wettineron GuErnsey’s popular 
P| Song, “OH, BUY MY FLOWERS” (by desire), at the first Concert of the 


season of the Northampton Quartet Association, Dee. ith. 

‘“‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 
\ ADAME CARRIE REEVES will sing, at the Manor 
J Rooms, Hackney, on Thursday, Nov. 30th, and also at her Benefit Concert 
(by desire), at Morley Hall, Hackney, on Dee. 13th, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S 
popular Song, ‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 


‘FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
i} R HERBERT REEVES will sing his new Song, 
“FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” at Leicester, Nov. lth; St James’s Hall, 
16th; Brighton, 27th; Taunton, Dec. 4th; Plymouth, 6th; Torquay, 8th; 
Exeter, ith; and Bath, Lith. : eee ees 
“GRASP THE FLAG.” 
UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 


FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


“LOGIC.” 
“T OGIC,” H. C. Hitter’s New Song, will be sung by Miss 
BERRIE STEPHENS in the City, Nov. 15th; New Cross, 29th; and 
Highbury, Dec. 5th. (Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent St.) 


t ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowes. 
7 Price One Shilling. 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times. : 
“A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 
LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W, 


Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (ror SopRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND Bass), 
Composed by 
M. W. BALFE. 
Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d. net. 
London: NovEtto, Ewer & Co,, 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 




















BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 


With Sic Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 78. 6d. ; post free, 83. 
Reminaron & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


BEETHOVEN'S “TEMPO DI MENUETTO.” 


TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO BY 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Price 3s. 
London: C. JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 

““What musical amateur does not know the delightful sonata in G, Op. 30, 
for violin and pianoforte, with its brilliant and dashing first movement, 
its tender and tuneful menuetto, and its hilarious presto? But a violinist is not 
always at hand, and the transcriber comes to our aid with the legitimate 
exercise of his art. This exquisite little movement in E flat, with its captivating 
melody, bus received perfect treatment at the hands of M. Jules Brissac, who 
has thereby rendered its beauties available even in the absence of the violin.” — 
« Queen,” July 30, 1882. 
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Just Published, 


OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 


No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. No. 2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 

3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE. 1. BEWARE OF THE BULL! 

5. IN THE WOODS. 6. ON THE WATER. 

7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 

Written and Adapted by 
WALTER MAYNARD, 
Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 

“ Out of Town is the comprehensive title of a set of eight humorous part-songs, 
for mixed voices, with optional accompaniment, composed by Walter Maynard, 
and published by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street. They all have a spice 
of the pastoral element, but are not so easy as to incur the risk of being despised 
by practised part-singers. No. 4, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ is a lively trifle, and 
another of the more taking numbers is 7, ‘The Picnic,’ descriptive of the opening 
of the hamper, the spreading of the banquet beneath the trees, and the incursion 
of wasps, the male voices imitating the buzz of the objectionable insect by 
repeating the word ‘ Zum.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


Just Published, 2 Vols., crown &vo, 21s. 


FRANZ LISZT: ARTIST AND MAN. 


By 
L. RAMANN, 


Translated from the German by 
MISS E. COWDERY. 
London: W. H, ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BuiLDINGs, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Month!y 

Balances when not drawn below £25, No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at TurREE Per Cenv INTERES’, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchaage, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MHE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent t+ pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 
Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS for SOLOISTS, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and pleyed 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &¢., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :—* 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 is.; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 











NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srrwart. 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s, London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoBI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 

E PETIT SOLFEGK. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 

Oo., 244, Regent Street. ' ‘ ; 
““This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 

and ear of a student in singing.” —FPictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Mise 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. Suen ; 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 

strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the taculty 

for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 

efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co,), 

they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 

greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 

of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 

boxes, ls. lid. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















JRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


a POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@Nacrk Grpsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“HER VOICE.” 
“T ER VOICE.” Ianace Gresonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), oy | by Mdme EngrQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE FEMININE IN MUSIC, 
(Concluded from page 693. ) 

The reason why half the human race—and that half the one 
most susceptible to the impressions from which music springs and 
to which it gives birth—should be thus non-productive, offers a 
very interesting subject for investigation. Pursuing it, we first 
ask—Is woman incapable of taking high rank as a composer ?— 
To reply in the affirmative demands more boldness and less regard 
for the force of analogical reasoning than we pretend to possess. 
The position of woman as an executant of the highest class—a 
position which distinctly implies a measure of independent creative 
power—her actual achievements in composition, as far as they 
go, and her prominence in connection with arts of a kindred 
nature, all forbid the belief that her natural musical endowments 
can carry their possessor no farther than she has gone. How, 
then, is the unused capacity to be developed? If there be in 
woman’s nature a stored force upon which no demand has yet 
been made, how can we reach it and turn it to account? Mrs 
Ritter, unable to deny the raison @étre of the question, answers 
it thus :— 

‘But women have only lately realized the depth and strength of 
the science of music, and what long years of severe mental discipline 
and scientific training are necessary in order to master the art of 
composition. . Mathematics, acoustics, psychology, languages, 
as well as general literary acquirements, the practice and techni- 
calities of several instruments, and the science of music, must all 
be mastered by the aspirant in composition, and gradually, through 
the application and assimilation of long years of study, become the 
‘second nature’ of his mind. And why should not women 
of sufficient intellectual and especial ability to warrant the possi- 
bility of their attaining honourable distinction make an effort, and, 
discarding the absurd idea that composition is an affair of instinct, 
study to compose for immortality also? There is surely a feminine 
side of composition, as of every other art. And I would suggest the 
adoption of the science of composition as an elective, if not obligatory, 
branch of the higher course of study in ladies’ colleges.” 

Mrs Ritter clearly holds the opinion that composers, unlike 
poets, are made, not born ; but it will prove unfortunate for 
woman's aspirations after higher musical honours if the advice 
of the American authoress be taken. Admitting that great com- 
posers are the outcome of long years of study devoted to 
mathematics, acoustics, psychology, and all the rest of it, then 
the “weaker sex” have little chance against men. Happily, the 
facts are not as Mrs Ritter puts them. A man, or woman, may 
be a great composer without crossing the pons asinorum, or 
making the smallest acquaintance with the “ologies.” All 
knowledge is good, truly, and worthy to be desired; but the 
greatest masters of music contrived to do with singularly little, 
outside the range of their own art. Wherefore, let the pernicious 
theory that ladies’ colleges can manufacture lady composers be 
put aside once and for all. The musical instinct—apart from 
which musical studies are no more useful than clothes on a 
skeleton—comes as a gift of God. It is a fire no man can 
kindle; and the function of the teacher with regard to it is 
simply that of direction and control. 

Curiously enough, one short sentence in the extract from Mrs 
Ritter’s pamphlet, given above, touches the root of the matter, 
though the writer does not seem to have perceived it. “ There is 
surely a feminine side of composition, as of every other art.” Thus 
our authoress exclaims, and we agree with her; further, we 
strongly incline to believe that woman has failed as a creative 
musician because she has approached composition from the 
masculine side. Taught by men, looking at models fashioned 
by men, and always emulous of the art-work which men have 
produced, there is more than a possibility that her energies have 
been misdirected. In the analogous art of poetry the case is 
different. Poetic utterance is more spontaneous, less elaborate, 
and nothing like so heavily weighted with scientific incumbrance. 
Here the master with his rules and the classic with its command- 
ing influence have less scope, the result being that feminine 
poetry has a distinct existence. There are passages in it which 
no man would think of writing, and could not write if he would. 
Take, as example, Mrs Browning’s description of a sleeping infant, 
in which occur these lines :— 

‘There he lay upon his back, 
The yearling creature, warm and moist with life 
To the bottom of his dimples—to the ends 





Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face ; 

For since he had been covered overmuch, 

To keep him from the light-glare, both his cheeks 
Were hot, and scarlet as the first live rose 

The Shepherd’s heart-blood ebb’d away into 

The faster for his love. And love was here. 

An instant, and the pretty baby mouth 

Shut close, as if for dreaming that it suck’d ; 

The little naked feet, drawn up the way 

Of nestling birdlings : everything so soft 

And tender—to the little hold-fast hands, 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 

Had kept the mould of ’t.” . 

This exquisite sketch is true feminine poetry, only possible to a 
woman. Surely female musicians might attain a corresponding 
distinctiveness by approaching their art as women and not as 
men. 

‘‘The distinctions” (says M. Scudo, in his essay on Teresa 
Milanollo), ‘‘ which nature has established between the two sexes 
should display themselves in works of art, which are bué the 
manifestation of the harmonies of creation. A woman who, when 
taking a pencil, pen, or music-sheet, forgets what are the character 
and the obligations of her sex is a monster who excites disgust and 
repulsion. For one or two who succeed in gaining a masculine 
celebrity which robs them of the mystery of grace and enchantment 
that forms their appanage, there are thousands who remain mutilated 
and become objects of general scoffing. They are neither men nor 
women, but something which has no name and no part in life. 
=e No one debars the woman from enlightening her spirit 
and purifying her heart by solid instruction and by the culture of 
arts which open up infinite horizons, provided she remains within 
the limits God has imposed upon her. A singer, an actress, 
a painter, a pianiste, ouglit to carry into the art they profess the dis- 
tinctive qualities of their sex. Forgetfulness of this fundamental 
rule not only wounds decency, which is their prestige, but troubles 
the economy of God’s work. In the human duality, the woman 
expresses the eternal sentiments of the soul, and her heart is a 
fountain full of tenderness and poetry. If she abandon the sweet 
empire of grace to look to other destinies she disturbs 
the equilibrium of life, and her fall is inevitable.” 

Underlying these vehement and, no doubt, exaggerated utter- 
ances, is much pertinent truth, which may be summed up in the 
axiom—The woman artist should always regard her art from a 
woman’s point of view. Were this done distinctiveness would 
follow. ‘The result may not compare with the works of men for 
strength and comprehensiveness, but that is neither necessary nor 
desired. What we regard as both necessary and desirable, is the 
emancipation of woman within her own musical domain. It goes 
beyond reason to imagine that she has nothing to say there, and 
no power of speech. A witty French writer once remarked that 
whenever he climbed a difficult hill, he always found a woman on 
the summit before him, but she could never tell how she got up. 
The only thing certain was, that had she started with him, in his 
fashion, he would have left her far behind. It will be of good 
augury for the sex and for music when some ploneer woman 
arises, who, having mastered the power of musical expression, 
consults her own nature and not the productions of men, when 
determining what to say and how to speak. 


[A subject worth still further discussion.—Dr Blidge.] 








THE SacRED Harmonic Liprary.—‘‘ P. B.” writes to us, —* You 
commented in 7'he Times of Saturday on the news that the Hamilton 
MSS. had gone to Berlin, May I, while there is yet time, direct 
attention to the fact that another valuable collection, the celebrated 
library of the Sacred Harmonic Society, may not improbably be sent 
out of this country? The Sacred Harmonic Library contains the 
finest collection extant of madrigals by the English writers of the 
I(th and 17th centuries, besides a large assemblage of old English 
operas, of ecclesiastical music, and of early specimens of type music 
printing, together with the Cooke Library, and MSS. by Haydn, 
Purcell, Mendelssohn, Blow, Croft, Green, Boyce, Arne, and others. 
The society, it is said, do not wish to divide this almost unique 
library ; while the British Museum authorities will not purchase it 
in its entirety. The consequence is that if certain present negotia- 
tions fail, the famous Sacred Harmonic collection may after all be 
sold to a Musical Society in Boston, United States, for the compara- 
tively trifling sum of a little over £3,000. I may add that my 
information is derived from a leading member of the committee, 
who would doubtless consent to a sacrifice if there should be any 
chance of retaining the library intact in this country.—7'imes. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Concluded from page 686. ) 

There is yet another side to be looked at. Truth is like a cut 
erystal ball. If we look too long at one facet we forget that there 
may he others ; we are blinded by the brilliance of the one flash- 
ing side, and when we turn away we see nothing but a dark spot, 
and cannot see the many other sides. But if we turn the ball 
round about, look at each facet in turn, we realize the perfection 
of its form, and of its rainbow colours. So is music, Of its 
many sides we have looked at those of tonal form, of rhythmic 
form, and poetical idea, but there is yet one more towards which 
we may turn before quitting the subject of musical form. 

What is the meaning of sacred music? What is the difference 
between sacred and secular music? For hitherto we have placed 
sacred and secular music side by side in this account of 
musical forms, and have described operas and oratorios as of the 
same form. And justly so, for the Scarlatti form is as appro- 
priate to the sacred song “ He was despised” as to the secular 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries,” and the sonata form to the chorus 
in St Paul as to the songs of Ilia and the Queen of Night. In 
style, too, the two kinds are similar, though with some exceptions. 
Purcell and Gluck wrote secular music in the diatonic style that 
we associate with Handel’s sacred music, and the Italians of later 
times write for their religious services in the same florid style as 
for their operas, No, the real difference between sacred and secu- 
lar music is deeper than outward forms. Let us look at the 
original purpose of the oratorio, and that will give us the key to 
the whole matter. It was a service in a church,—whether in the 
mysteries and miracle plays of the dark ages, or at the oratory of 
S. Filippo Neri, or at the Lutheran churches. The same purpose 
is now revived in our own use of the oratorio in cathedrals and 
churches, and the services of song in places of smaller capa- 
bilities. 

Granting, then, that an oratorio is a service, let us see what a 
service is, and how an oratorio corresponds with it. A service in 
its completest form combines instruction, praise, and prayer; and 
by the force of the example of devoted actions draws forth the 
devotional thoughts of those present. Tor instance, in the 
Christmas-tide and Kaster-tide services we have the example laid 
before us of the active devotion of God who became man, and 
rose from the dead for the sake of men, to shew them what a 
man’s life and resurrection might be. The canticles and prayers 
are the devotional thoughts that should be drawn from the hearers 
by the telling of that story. 

The bent of an oratorio corresponds exactly to this. In the 
Messiah we have the great example held up before us, the story 
of which is so well known that little needs to be told, save by 
the sequence of the meditation of praise and prayer that is 
built upon it. In Etijah there is the life-devotion of the great 
prophet told, and the wonders wrought by God ; and the passayes 
of praise and prayer in meditation on the subject. In the 
Bach Passion music there is the example of the Passion story, 
and the meditation of praise and prayer by chorus or congre- 
gation. 

Now we come closer to the distinction between sacred and secu- 
lar music. <A service must be true, whether it is a life service of 
active deeds, or a meditative service of good thoughts and resolu- 
tions ; if it is not true, it is hypocrisy and a bitter sin. So it 
must be in sacred music. As romance gathers its beauty from its 
likeness to life, and history from its actual life; so also secular 
music must be like truth, while sacred music gains its greatest 
beauty from its actual truth. This must rise from deep within 
the composer’s heart, and a subtle thread will come from his 
sacred music and connect itself with his audience, making them 
feel that he is speaking the truth, and not merely telling a 
beautiful romance that is very like truth. [I would even dare 
to say that no composer writing sacred music will touch his hearers’ 
hearts unless he writes from his own, and says what he believes 
or longs to be true. He may set sacred words to music, make 
theatrical scenes out of Bible narratives, and he may write music 
for a religious service, but if he is without religious hopes or 
longings the whole thing is a lie of the worst kind, a lie to God, 
and the music will fall as short of its aim asa sermon from a 
Mohammedan in praise of the Lord Christ. 

When we listen to the last chorus in the Passion music we know 
that Bach is telling us his thoughts of the Saviour’s rest in the 





garden after the pains and agonies that are now past, and that 
he feels those agonies and that rest to be as real as if he had 
actually witnessed them; and the very reality of the man’s 
thoughts gives them a strength of emotion that carries the music 
straight into our own hearts, and makes us feel it almost as much 
as he did himself. When we listen to “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” we feel that Handel is saying what he knows and feels to 
he a fact, and that he himself hopes for that Redeemer’s help. 
When we hear Mozart's Requiem we think with a man to whom 
the terrors of the Dies Ir were a reality, and the comforts of the 
Agnus Dei equally real, Mendelssohn’s “ Lift thine eyes ” speaks 
to us of a man of whom his letters seem to tell us that whatever 
he did, he did as to God, and our hearts are touched by thoughts 
and music as they only can be by sympathy with reality. Those 
who were present in Westminster Abbey, on an occasion a few 
years ago, will not have forgotten the eloquent sermon in music 
that was preached, when all that was mortal of the preacher was 
resting, covered with loving flowers, before the altar on the way 
to its last home; and the highest and most touching eloquence 
was in the fact that the preacher meant what he said, “ God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” 


‘To my master, G. A. Macfarren, whose wisdom and experience 
has been as the great hill out of which the little spring of my own 
knowledge has risen, and whose unvarying kindness and help 
have enabled me to write the foregoing series of papers on Form 
or Design in Music, I dedicate them. 

OLIveRIA PRESCOTT. 

April 10th, 1882. 

—oo 
A REMONSTRANCE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—In a republication of Bach’s organ works, now progressing 
at intervals, the second book is accompanied by an editorial comment. 
Thus, one fugue is commended as being ‘‘a great favourite of 
Mendelssohn,” another invites consideration as being a “ giant’s 
fugue,” a third is vouched for as being ‘exceedingly effective,” 
while ‘‘a convenient and effective mode of performance is every- 
where indicated.” What is now to be feared is that the next num- 
ber may contain one of Bach’s ‘‘ preludes,” approved by one editor, 
while the ‘‘fugue” passes muster with the other. Surely this 
is not the way to approach the works of a great master ?—I an, sir, 
yours obediently, SoLomon PIPEs. 

Not having seen the “republication” in question, we know 
nothing about it, and can only ask, who shall decide when organists 
disagree >—®. 1B. 








Trinity Cotizcr, Loypon.—The inaugural address of the Session 
was delivered to the musical students by the Rev. H. G. Bonavia 
Hunt, Mus.B., F.R.A.S., Warden of the College, after the prizes 
had been distributed to the successful candidates. He said the 
gathering was a cheering evidence of the rapid spread in this country 
of an earnest devotion to musical culture. Amongst them there 
were some who had but newly entered on the pursuit of this divine 
art with the ardour of a first love, and, perhaps, too, with the head- 
strong impatience which often characterizes youthful passion ; whilst 
there were many more who had gone beyond this early phase of 
their attachment, and had discovered that the Goddess was not 
easily wooed and won. It might be that a little of their self-con- 
fidence had heen drilled out of them by the salutary discipline of 
months and years of drudgery, relieved by the occasional excite- 
ment of competitive trials of skill. The Warden then proceeded 
to deal with the value, educational and otherwise, of examinations. 
Systems of examinations or public tests, he showed, had been in 
vogue in some form or other from the earliest times, and in the 
case of music they could be traced back to the infancy of the art 
itself. After a glance at the life and progress of Mendelssohn, the 
speaker proceeded to deal with the question of musical study in 
several spheres. Summing up his arguments, he concluded by 
saying :—The germ of the examination system has existed from the 
earliest times. The need of a disinterested judgment has always 
been, and must continue to be felt by those who desire to know 
the truth concerning themselves or the claims of others; the interest 
of every art demands that those who profess to teach should be 
tested and guaranteed—the principle of honest dealing hetween man 
and man, and that the public ought to be protected against quackery. 
Having regard to responsibilities, examining bodies are bound to 


make their tests practically useful, and entirely free from the in- 
trusion of idiosyncrasies, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

At the Grand Opera, Mdme Krauss selected the part of Mar- 
guerite in Ch. Gounod’s Faust for her re-appearance after her 
holiday. There was a crowded house, who gave her a most hearty 
welcome. Then came the turn of Aidaand Le Tribut de Zamora, 
in both of which she was much applauded, Speaking of Aida, 
there has been a new Amnéris, Mdme Engally, formerly of the 
Opéra-Comique and the defunct Théatre-Lyrique. On the first 
night she was somewhat exaggerated both vocally and histrionic- 
ally. But this was probably the result of nervousness. At her 
second appearance she was more mistress of her powers, and con- 
sequently more competent to do justice to the part and to herself. 
She had every reason to congratulate herself on the result. After 
a career of nearly twenty years—he made his first appearance 
there on the 20th March, 1863—Villaret has retired from the 
Opera. He took his leave as Eléazar in La Juive, Mdme Krauss 
being the Rachel. Since he has belonged to what is here termed 
“the first lyric theatre in the world,” Villaret has sung the part 
of Arnold in Guillaume Tell—the part he chose for his début— 
130 times ; he has sung 203 times in Les Huguenots; 144 in La 
Juive ; 123 in L’Africaine ; 106 in Le Prophéte; 88 in La Muette 
de Portici; 46 in Don Juan; 44 in Il Trovatore; 39 in Robert ; 
19 in La Reine de Chypre; 15 in Alcéste; 14 in Der Freischiits ; 
12 in La Favorite; and 11 in Les Vépres Siciliennes; making a 
grand total of 1,051 performances, exclusive of his “ farewell 
nights.” It is worthy of remark that during all the twenty years 
he was before the public he never “created”—in other words, 
never was the original representative of—a single character.— 
The rehearsals of M. Camille Saint-Saéns’ Henri VIII. are being 
energetically carried on, and the work will probably be produced 
in January. The new ballet also, by MM. Th. Dubois, Gille, 
Mortier, and Mérante, is in active preparation.—There has been 
some talk of Mdme Sembrich’s appearing at the “ Palais Garnier ” 
in Hamlet, after she shall have concluded her St Petersburgh en- 
gagement, but as yet nothing has been decided positively, or 
rather the chances are that the talk will not be realized. 

Affairs are in a prosperous condition at the Opéra-Comique. 
Mdlle Marie Vanzandt has returned, and is more popular than 
ever. It was reported that she would shortly leave M. Carvalho. 
Such is not the case. At the termination of her Monte Carlo 
engagement she will return for the production of M. Léo Delibes’ 
Lackmé, which she is now rehearsing, and in which she will again 
sing here during the winter 1883-4, after having introduced it to 
the public of St. Petersburgh on her visit to that capital in the 
autumn. Another strong attraction, alternating with Miynon, 
at this now popular theatre continues to be Ch. Gounod’s Roméo 
et Juliette, with Mdlle Isaac and M. Talazac as the pair of ill- 
starred lovers. Two promising young recruits have been added 
to the company. They are Mdlle Frandin and M. Labis, who 
made their first appearance in Les Dragons de Villars. The young 
lady perfectly — the reputation which had preceded her 
from Cairo, where she was a great favourite. M. Labis, who 
played Sergeant Bellamy, comes direct from the Conservatory, and 
vocally, as well as histrionically, promises to make his mark.— 
With a view of increasing still more the effectiveness of the 
orchestra under M. Danbé, M. Carvalho has addressed to the 
proper authority—the Minister of Fine Arts—a request that he 
may be allowed to cut off twelve orchestra stalls and add the 
space thus gained to the orchestra, so that he may reinforce the 
latter by a double string quartet, which would bring his first 
violins up to a maximum of fourteen on grand nights, and a 
minimum of twelve on ordinary occasions. 

By his latest work, Le Coeur et la Main, produced at the 
Nouveautés-Brasseur, Ch. Lecoeq has added another success to 
the long list of those previously achieved by him. The book, in 
three acts, supplied by those practised writers, MM. Nuitter 
and Beaumont, is amusing. The story is something to the follow- 
ing effect :—Micaéla, daughter of the King of Aragon, is about 
to be married to Prince Gaétan, the son of another King, reign- 
Ing over some neighbouring portion of the Iberian peninsula. 
Not that Gaétan loves the Princess; he weds her simply in con- 
formity with his father’s commands. But he gives her his 
“hand” alone ; his “ heart ” he has bestowed on a young peasant 
girl, Josefa. When he learns that Josefa is the Princess dis- 
guised, the reader will scarcely require to be told that Prince 
Gaétan is only too delighted to bestow on his betrothed not only 





his “ hand,” as he tirst intended, but his “ heart” as well. Hence 
the title: Le Caur et la Main. The music is delicate, graceful, 
and in the composer's best style. It would occupy too much space 
to give a list of all the telling numbers in the score, but here are 
a few :—A chorus: “ C’est sous les Gardes du Palais;” a rondo: 
“ Ah, que de mal on a;” the air: “ Ma fille, c’est un Mari,” and 
the finale of the first act. In the second, we have the opening 
chorus; the “Chanson du Casque,” which hit the house hard, 
and, to all appearance, is destined to become very popular; and 
a delicious Bolero, admirably sung by Mdme Vaillant-Couturier. 
The best things in the third act are a romance: “ Ah! jenviais 
les hirondelles ;” Gaétan’s air: “ Depuis notre Hymen;” and the 
finale. Mdme Vaillant-Couturier, who carried off, two or three 
years since, the first prize for singing at the Conservatory, made 
her début before a Parisian public as the Princess, and scored a 
great success. ‘The other leading characters were well sustained 
by Mdmes Elise Clary, Felcourt, MM. Berthelier, Vauthier, and 
kK. Montaubry. 

Another successful novelty is the comic opera, in 3 acts and 4 
tableaux, entitled Funfan la Tulipe, with book by MM. Paul 
Ferrier and Jules Prével, music by M. Varney. The hero, Fanfan, 
is a wonderful creature: a dragoon of the period of Louis XVI., 
occupied invariably in a double career of gallantry; at one moment 
performing the most marvellous feats of bravery, and at another 
subduing female hearts in the easiest and most captivating 
manner. The music, though not equal to that of Les Mousque- 
taires au Couvent by the same composer, is well adapted to the 
libretto. It is full of sparkle and dash, and will apparently long 
retain its place in the bills. The seductive dragoon was played 
by M. Bouvin, a young barytone from the provinces, who at once 
made his mark. ‘The other artists included in the cast were 
Mdmes Simon-Girard, Faivre, Vernon, MM. Simon-Max, Gobin, 
and Darman, all of whom acquitted themselves admirably, and, 
like M. Bouvin, were loudly applauded. 

Another success is that achieved at the Théatre de la Renais- 
sance by the latest buffo opera due to the pen of M. Emile Jonas, 
and called La Bonne Aventure. The principal figures in the 
libretto, provided by MM. de Najac and Bocage, are Fabio, a 
toreador ; Gambardillo, the chief of the police; Ramires and 
Rocador ; Bianca, a danseuse; Beppa, her aunt, a gipsy and 
fortune teller; and Carmen, the niece of a smuggler; all of 
whom, after passing through the series of absurd—not to say, im- 
possible—adventures usual in pieces of this description, are finally 
rewarded respectfully according to the code of poetical justice also 
usual in such productions. The music must be reckoned as 
among the best the composer has written. It is light, graceful, 
and full of melody. Mdlle Landau was a fascinating Bianca ; 
Mdlle Milly Meyer, a clever Carmen; and Mdme Desclauzas, an 
incomparable Beppa. They were well supported by their 
colleagues of the rougher sex. 

M. Pasdeloup’s Concerts Populaires; M. Colonne’s Concerts du 
Chatelet ; and those of the Société of Nouveaux Concerts, directed 
by M. Ch. Lamoureux at the Théitre du Chiteau-d’Eau, are in 
full swing. The prelude to Wagner's Parsifal has already been 
played at all of them. 

Mdme Tastet, F'élicien David’s residuary legatee, has presented 
the lamented composer’s violin to the Museum of the Con- 
servatory. It is enclosed in a case, with two bows used by him as 
violinist and conductor. Several other valuable and curious 
presents have been received from various donors, so that the col- 
lection is becoming more and more interesting every day.—Mdme 
Pauline Lucca has been studying the part of the heroine in 
Auber’s Ambassadrice with Mdme Pauline Viardot, but left some 
time since for Vienna, Mdlle Emma Nevada is studying under 
M. Ambroise Thomas himself, Mignon and Ophelia. She will 
sing these characters in Italian next month at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, but the other artists will sing in German. “ This 
abnormal arrangement,” observes the Ménestrel, “is not unusual 
in Germany, Denmark, and Poland. At Warsaw lately, Mdlle 
Leslino sang in French and the other members of the company in 
Italian, an order of things reversed in Brussels, where Mdme 
Adelina Patti sang in Italian and the rest in French.” 








Wagner’s Meistersinger was recently produced, for the first time, 
at the Stadttheater, Cologne, the occasion being the benefit of the 
conductor, Miihldérfer. 
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BERLIN. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 

The first “cycle” of Mibelung Performances by Angelo Neu- 
mann’s peripatetic company brought crowded houses to the 
Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, and the second is progressing under 
equally favourable auspices, Nevertheless, you should hear out- 
side opinions.—The annual report, from the lst October, 1881, to 
the same date in the present year, on the musical educational 
establishments connected with the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
contains, with reference to the Royal High School of Music, the 
following facts: 1. The Section for Composition, the professional 
staff of which includes Eduard Grell, Wilhelm Taubert, Fried- 
rich Kiel, and Woldemar Bargiel, was attended by 25 students. 
2. The Section for Practical Music, at the head of which is 
Joseph Joachim, possesses a professorial staff of 35 regular 
members (male and female) and 2 assistants. In the winter 
session three certificates of proficiency were awarded—one to a 
female student for the violin, one to a male student for the organ, 
and one to another male student for the pianoforte. There were 
3 public and 12 private concerts. The number of students was 
262, to whom must be added 18 attending the Choral School. 
3. The Institute for Sacred Music, with A. Haupt, Jul. 
Schneider, A. Loschhorn, and J. W. Ressel as professors, 
was attended by 16 students.—The work performed at the 
first of the three Singakademie Subscription Concerts was 
Martin Blumner’s oratorio, Der Fall Jerusalems, which went 
off very satisfactorily—The first Subscription Concert at 
the Philharmonie, under the direction of Dr Wiillner, 
Royal Saxon Capelimeister from Dresden, was a success, promising 
well for the future. The programme included Overture, Leonore, 
No. III., Beethoven ; Pianoforte Concerto, G major, Rubinstein ; 
Prelude to Parsifal, Wagner; “ Hungarian Fantasia for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra,” Liszt ; and Symphony, C major, Schumann. 
Sophie Menter, who never played better, was the pianist.—The 
Quartet Association, consisting of Kotek, Exner, Moser, and 
Dechert, inaugurated their season on the 27th ult., Kruser, how- 
ever, obligingly taking the place of Moser, who had hurt his arm. 
Raff's Quartet in D minor, Op. 77, a novelty here, headed the 
programme, which ended with Beethoven's Quartet in I! flat, 
Op. 74. The vocalist was Mdlle Augusta Hohenschild, who sang 
the “ Laudamus,” with obbligato violin accompaniment, from J. 8. 
Bach’s Mass in B minor; Romance, No. 3, from Johannes Brahms’ 
Magelone, a Song by C. M. von Weber, and one by Zuccalmaglio. 


——(. 


Advice to those Studping Music.” 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN, 

Love your instrument, but do not look upon it with conceit, as 
the only one, or superior to, any other. Think that there are 
many others producing the same beautiful effects; remember that 
there are singers, choristers, orchestras, all called upon to interpret 
that which is most sublime in music. 

If you compose, meditate, arrange, and adjust all in your head; 
never play anything on the piano before having it well established 
in your mind. If the music proceeds from an inward sentiment, 
if you feel it, it will be sure to make an impression upon others, 
Some one has said that a good musician, upon hearing an 
orchestral piece for the first time, no matter how complicated it 
may be, should be able to see the score as it were in his mind’s 
eye. This is the greatest perfection imaginable. 

It is necessary that you not only know how to play your pieces, 
but also to read them without the piano; so that your imagina- 
tion may become cultivated to an extent so as to enable you to 
a. in mind the harmony of a melody, as well as the melody 
itself. 

Work and perseverance will assist one more and more in 
elevating oneself. 

Rest frequently from your musical studies, reading the best 

ts 





Often walk in the open country and in the fields. 

Never miss an occasion of practising the organ: there is no 
better instrument to correct the errors of a bad musical education. 

Respect the antique, but interest yourself warmly in all that 
is modern. . 





* Translated by Joanna Enriquez. 





Do not be prejudiced against any name because unknown to 
fame, 

In art, nothing great is accomplished without enthusiasm. 

Listen with the greatest attention to the national airs; they 
possess an inexhaustible mine in which are the most beautiful 
melodies, and that gives one an idea of the different nations. 

In judging compositions first distinguish if they are artistic, or 
if the only object is to amuse amateurs; defend the former, but 
do not irritate yourself about the latter. 

The study of music and practice of the masterworks of different 
epochs will teach you to avoid vanity and presumption. 

Begin early to make yourself acquainted with the human voice 
and its four principal registers. 

Study it especially in choruses; examine in what intervals its 
strongest power is placed, and in what others it is necessary to 
seek the effects of sweet and tender expression. 

Never neglect hearing good works. 

—_—O-— 
ANCIENT WELSH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—The age of the many beautiful Welsh melodies, made 
familiar to us through the research, taste, and skill of Mr John 
Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Mr Brinley Richards, and other musical 
professors of Cambrian origin residing amongst us, is a problem, 
deemed by many, not altogether unworthy of attention. The letter 
in last week’s Musical World, by Fluellen, without throwing the 
least light upon the subject, is calculated rather to lower its impor- 
tance, for, if not written in jest, it shows the writer to be so 
utterly innocent of history, logic, and grammar as to render inter- 
ference on his part perilous to the controversy. Passing by such 
inconsequent observations without further comment, I would venture 
to make a suggestion to the earnest enquirer. It may be taken for 
granted that the age of a national tune cannot be conjectured, much 
less fixed, by the date assigned to any print or manuscript upon 
which it may be found. The melody, in some form or other, might 
have been in use for ages, and handed down the generations solely 
by oral tradition; each succeeding generation learning it without the 
help of artificial signs denoting the relative pitch of the consecutive 
sounds, and the rhythm of their motion. Mr Brinley Richards is 
reported to have said recently at Swansea, in ‘‘ making a formal 
recantation of the errors as to the age of Welsh music,” that the 
Welsh had no musical notation in the eleventh century. Granted. 
But that does not prove that some of the tunes now heard were at 
that remote period unknown. Words were spoken before written, 
and songs were sung before the scale was invented ; musical charac- 
ters did not precede melody, but followed in due course, not as the 
master, but as the servant of sounds prompted by the tuneful heart 
of man. Is it likely that the emotional Celt, least of all, would 
wait the birth of musical science to enable him to express vocally the 
joy and sorrow, the love and hate that kindle and burn within his 
impassioned breast? Besides, may not the very tunes, which Mr Brinley 
Richards reckons comparatively modern, contain, at least, germs 
which were vocal utterances in ages past? Are not national tunes 
peculiarly subject to the law of evolution? From a mere germ of 
musical life, the perfected people’s song, in fulness of time, might 
become evolved. Moreover, it is suggested by the late Darwin, and 
not without some degree of probability, that simple vocal sounds 
were the primary means of communication between man and man— 
that men sang, in some form or other, to express their feelings and 
affections before the artifice of words was discovered and adopted. 
I will not, however, be so presumptuous as to follow, even in 
imagination, the lead of the ever-to-be-renowned philosopher by 
enquiring whether the tonal inflections of the speechless progenitors 
of the Celts contained germs of those melodies of Cambria that have 
for ages charmed all lovers of national music.—I am, sir, yours, &c., 

PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
MOSCOW. 
(Correspondence. ) ; 

A diabolical attempt, happily frustrated, was made a short time 
since to blow up the Bolschoj Teatr, or Grand Imperial Theatre. 
During rehearsal, a man made his way unperceived into the cellars 
of the building, and there deposited a number of rocket-shaped cases 
filled with dynamite, intending, doubtless, to explode them at night. 
As good luck would have it, they were discovered in time, but the 
police have not been able to arrest the would-be wholesale assassin, 
who still remains unknown. The Theatres have been empty ever 
since. Had the attempt been successfully carried out, not only the 
Bolschoj Teatr would have been destroyed, but, in all probability, 
a great number of the surrounding houses. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY. 

Though it be difficult, in these sensational days, for unpre- 
tending art to catch the eye and entertain the public mind, the 
exhibition of cabinet pictures in oil, now on view at the Egyptian 
Hall, will certainly not be passed by with unconcern. ‘There 
may not be many works in the collection which make demands 
upon rapturous admiration, yet there surely are some which 
successfully woo attentive and respectful regard, whilst the 
general effect is decidedly satisfactory. ‘The visitor will not find 
any single, or any set of pictures, standing out so prominently in 
force and splendour as to eclipse the rest. The humble is not 
made to appear the poorer by being placed alongside the noble, 
nor the low of stature to be further dwarfed by being thrust 
into the shadow of the giant, but throughout the gallery a 
certain uniformity of importance in the pictorial representations 
is maintained ; a kind of art-republic is ordered, which seems, in 
its way, to present an image of that state of things which 
advanced political talkers clamour for, under the name of 
Socialism or Communism, ‘There certainly is no art-king in the 
Piccadilly gallery. It must not be thought, however, that variety 
in subject and treatment is wanting. A comparative equality 
of merit does not necessarily lead to a corresponding sameness 
of style, or monotony of theme. Is there not even a closer aflinity 
seen in the works of different men of genius than in the produc- 
tions of ordinary mortals ? Genius has many roads, but one goal. 
At any rate, if destitute of original grandeur, the pictures in 
the Dudley Gallery assert a measure of individuality in their 
authors. Perhaps Mr W. G. Wetherbee cannot be selected as an 
exhibitor of distinctive character, for “ Homeward on the Hurry- 
ing Tide” (No. 18) seems indebted to some extent to the Dutch 
painter, Israels, for the gloomy effect of clouds rolling to the 
shore with the evening tide. There is some degree of pathos in 
the representation of the two women hurrying homewards 
through the on-coming waters, which would have been still more 
impressive had the artist drawn the head of the elder in a less 
rigid position. Mr Stuart Lioyd, in “Our Garden” (No. 23), 
gives a peep of just such a delightful spot as Londoners only 
dream about, but which, happily, is not uncommon in out-of-the- 
way nooks, where well-to-do Hnglishmen retreat. “ The Curfew 
Tower, Windsor ” (No. 34), by Alfred de Breanski, is a pleasant 
work, none the less meritorious for showing a similarity of hand- 
ling the brush to that in No. 5, by a gentleman with the same 
patronymic. ‘Trees, meadows, and cattle, with an overhanging 
summer sky, are the constituent materials of the agreeable pic- 
ture by Mr Frank Walton, “ Ankle-deep in English Grass” (No. 
49). Mr Cotman is to be congratulated upon his successful treat- 
ment of “ A Village Smith” (No. 66),a subject by no means new. 
Of all smiths, the musical one at the forge is undoubtedly the 
most popular. Does not every passer-by stop to listen to his beat 
and roar? And do not limners, musicians, and even poets con- 
descendingly go out of their way to celebrate him and his doings ? 
Mr Cotman evidently has gazed at, if not lived in, the smithy 
until the hammer, anvil, vice, pincers, and bellows have become 
as familiar as palette and easel. The figure is drawn and painted 
with force and care. The muscles of the arm, to the rolled up 
sleeve, stand out in knots, as the red hot metal flattens, turns 
and twists just as the workman wills. A harmony of tone per- 
vades the whole; but perhaps the colour is somewhat cold for a 
smithy. Just a little of the ruddy glow from the near fire would 
have spread that warmth previous artists, in depicting the scene, 
have taught us to expect. Mr Joseph Knight gives pleasant 
delineations of pastoral scenery in “Summer Time” (No, 74), 
and ‘ With verdure clad” (No. 85); while Mr Macallum sets 
forth the delight of boys sporting in the briny element upon “ A 
Summer's holiday” (No. 80). Mr J. Watson Nicol sends a 
“Finished sketch ” (No. 150) of great excellence. An Irishman, 
boasting descent from antediluvian times, stretches his hulking 
limbs on a chair, in meditation upon wrongs inflicted upon his 
country and himself. Judging from the condition of the cabin, 
there is really something or other rotten in the state, which he 
is thinking required a more imflammable substance than tobacco, 
burning in the pipe, to displace. Myr James I. Christie finds a 
capital opportunity of manifesting ability as draughtsman and 
humourist in “ A Bachelor” (No. 108). But is there enough evi- 
dence of bachelorhood in the fact of reading a newspaper ? The man 
might be, for all that, the veritable Benedick reading the announce- 





ment of his wedding. Had a book now instead been placed in his 
hands, one then mightsurmise that the reader was free from cares of 
wedded life, for married men rarely have time and quiet for other 
reading than the ubiquitous daily journal. Mr C. Napier Hemy en- 
riches the collection by coast pictures, “ Rowing for the Port” (No. 
161), and“ The Morning Catch ” (No. 176), two contributions of re- 
markable merit. Mr Edwin Ellis, in a like scene, “ Whitby ” (No. 
233), shows grasp of equal strength, without, alas ! the finish of the 
former. Mr Clausen’s “ Peasant Girl.” (No. 166) some may think 
to be the finest work in the room. How free it is from trick or 
affectation! In drawing, modelling, and colour it is as honest and 
healthy as the country maiden, looking out of the canvas with 
eyes untroubled by care or passion. Few will pass No. 239 without 
expressing approval, for Mr Howard Helmick, in “ The Contented 
Mind,” gives another proof of the rare capacity he possesses for 
blending humour with pathos. The old man, with cheeks that 
indicate hunger to be no stranger, is toasting a herring, the odour 
of which makes his pinched-up nostrils to dilate, and sends anti- 
cipatory joys to organs not too often exercised upon such a dainty. 
Neither will Mr G. W. Barrable’s admirable contribution, 
“ Paresseux ” (No. 285), escape observation. Indeed, a lengthened 
perusal will repay the visitor; for the finely formed girl, reclining 
ona marble seat, is drawn with delicate skill, and posed with free, 
yet modest grace. Mr Haynes King is represented by orly one, 
and that a small canvas, but “'The Mussel Gatherer” (No. 
338) is of sufficient value to emphasize the acknowledged merits 
of this widely-known artist. Turther notice of many excellent 
works in the collection must be postponed to a future opportunity. 
Pencerpp GWFFYN. 
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WHAT THE WAVES SAID.* 2 
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Upon the sad sea-shore 

A lonely maiden sighs : 
His ship returns no more, 

And love that lingers dies. 

**O cruel, cruel sea, 

To take my love from me.” 

Amid her falling tears, 

She hears the wild waves say : 
Through weary waiting years 

True love will watch and pray. 


Upon the glad sea-shore, 
When years have come and gone, 
The maiden weeps no more ; 
She sings, but not alone : 
‘**( kindly, kindly sea, ) 
That brings my love to me.” 
His ship once more appears ; 
Two hearts are joined for aye ; 


marnanaenesnss nwa sess Ys 


Through weary, waiting years 6 

She learned to watch and pray. 2 

* Copyright. WETSTAR. , 
SS LPS 


Massenet’s opera, Le Roi de Lahore, has been given—for the first 
time in German—at Prague. 

VienNA.—At the Imperial Operahouse, Meyerbeer’s Huguenots 
was performed on the 29th October for the four-hundredth time. It 
is surpassed in the number of representations only by Mozart’s Don 
Juan, which has been given 445 times, and by Weber's Der 
Freischiitz, which has reached 408. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that Don Juan was played at the Imperial Operahouse in 1788 
and Der Frieschiitz in 1821, it will be seen that Meyerbeer’s work 
yields in popularity to neither of the other masterpieces above 
named. ‘I'wo more of Meyerbeer’s operas, also, are exceptional 
favourites here, Robert le Diable having been given, since 1833, 308 
times and Le Prophete, 272.—There is no truth in the report that 
Johann Strauss intends leaving this capital and settling in Paris. 
With regard to his new buffo-opera,”Hine Nacht in Venedig, it will 
probably be given in the course of the winter, but at which theatre 


is not yet decided. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 








THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18, 1882, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in D major, No. 7, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti: Song, 
*‘The stormy Spring ” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Harper Kearton; Sonata, in B minor, 
Op. 58, for pianoforte alone (Chopin) —Mdlle Janotha. 

Part II.—Stiicke im Volkston, Nos. 1, 2, and 4, Op. 102, for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Schumann)—Mdille Janotha and Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Waft me, 

e zephyrs ” (Weber)—Mr Harper Kearton; Quartet, in O major, Op. 33, No, 3, 
or two violins, viola, and violoncello (Haydn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. 
L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 


Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 11, 1882, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
jProgramme. 

Quartet, in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; 
Song, ‘‘ The Spirit Song” (Haydn)—Mdme Fassett ; Sonata Patetica, in © minor, 
Op. 13, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mdlle Janotha; Elegia and Siciliana, 
for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Piatti)—Signor Piatti; Song, 
“Who is Sylvia ?” (Schubert)—Mdme Fassett; Quintet,in E flat, Op. 44, for 
pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violoncello (Schumann)—Mdlle Janotha, 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


DEATH. 


On November 8, at Warner Road, Camberwell, Mr. WiILLIAM 
Ecrrton, of Her Majesty’s Private Band, aged 47. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THE LATEST PARSIFAL LITERATURE, 

Wagner’s writing armada — preparatory, explanatory, and 
eulogistic—did so much for Parsifal before its production, that 
“ They scarcely aught more now have left to do.” The flood of 
pamphlets on the “ Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play,” solemnly 
represented three monthis since at Bayreuth, is by no means so great 
as might have been expected ; in number and bulk the pamphlets 
are, at the present time, far beneath the inundation level of the 
Nibelungen year, 1876. However, they contain a good deal, either 
serious or amusing, which may interest our readers. Let us begin 
with the more amusing specimens. Proudly pre-eminent in this 
department is an essay by Edmund von Hagen on The Significance 
of the Morning Summons to Awake in R. Wagner's “1 "arsifal.” 
The “significance” of this first introductory scene—where the 
sleeping knights and squires are awoke—struck Herr von Hagen 
as something so incalculably deep and great that, with his 
researches on it, he fills sixty-two octavo pages, enough, assuredly, 
to send all those who have so happily awakened, to sleep again. 
In the face of this prolixity, it is diverting to find the author, in 
the preface, begging us to excuse “the scant form of his work ” 
“as the result of a superabundant intellectual purport.” The 
quality of this intellectual superabundance may be gathered from 
the following passages of the preface :—“ We feel on the day of 
the first performance of Parsifal that we are on the eve of the 
morning of a new Folk’s-cultus, as was the case fifty-two years ago 
in Paris. We feel with Parsifal that the paths of humanity are 
rendered more secure, and that new paths of enlightenment have 
been found. Herewith we feel the night of mankind becoming 
bright, and the approach of a light which shall bring men an end 








to their sufferings, and eternal joy of the mind, as in the pure air 
of the morning of the Resurrection.”* Any one unacquainted 
with the sanctified oracular tone of the true Wagnerian priest, 
especially with the previous writings of Herr von Hagen, might 
easily take the essay on the “ Morning Summons to Awake” as a 
parodistical joke. ‘“ A sad trade,” it is called by one of our most 
capable and courageous young musical critics, Gustav Doempke, 
who thus continues: “ A sad trade, this incredible false coinage 
of philosophical thoughts in the heat of enthusiastic estheticizing 
excitement—lamentable, ridiculous, and also odious, when we 
reflect that a school able to produce such apostles dares to strive 
after intellectual sway, and actually exerts such a sway over many 
weak minds and empty heads.” Herr von Hagen had previously 
writtena separate book on The poetical Composition of the “first Scene” 
of “Das Rheingold,” giving with it, so to speak, the signal for those 
special criticisms now starting up, the authors of which, consider- 
ing an entire Wagnerian opera an immeasurable world, beyond 
the comprehension of one individual, fling themselves on the 
microscopical investigation of some small section or other. There 
is something touching in the embarrassment displayed by the 
young generation of Wagner-enthusiasts, who, tormented by the 
craving to write, find the best pastures completely cropped by 
those who went before them. They get over the difficulty by 
placing under their magnifying admiration-glass a separate scene 
or figure, the “significance” of which has not yet been duly 
appreciated. What more, for instance, can be adduced con- 
cerning the character of Tristan or that of Isolde? But King 
Marke! He has not yet been placed on the altar befitting him. 
It is true that even sincere admirers of Wagner's Tristan wnd 
Isolde have been unable to deny that the old King plays in it a 
sorry and secondary, nay, even a sorrily-comic part, like the 
cuckold, who, completely ignored by his wife and her lover, bears 
his fate with humble resignation. This view of the case is at- 
tacked by Herr Moritz Wirth, in a special pamphlet On King 
Marke, in which he proves that “ Marke is by no means a sub- 
ordinate personage in Wagner’s drama, but rather, in a certain 
sense, the principal personage ;” nay, that in his mild resignation 
he presents an example of the highest human capability in the 
domain of morals, This Marke, we are informed, “must be 
ranked intellectually far higher than the King of Thule and King 
Lear.” But he must appear on the stage as a man of seventy, 
with a white beard and white hair. This, says Herr Wirth, 
decides the matter, for the fundamental trait in his character is 
“passion calmed by comprehension.” We should feel inclined 
rather to give the good King a pitiful ten years extra; passion 
is calmed down still more in a man of eighty and “ the highest 
human capability in the domain of morals” is certainly at his age 
even more clear-sighted than before. About Senta, too, and her 
Dutchman, ink has flowed plentifully ; but a separate treatise on 
Erik in his Relation to Senta and the Dutchman was still wanting. 
That want has now been supplied. So, also, has the want, no 
less deeply felt, of a monography on The Character of Eva Pognor, 
which has at present been elucidated, down even to its innermost 
verbal recesses, by a Viennese writer on music, and is, of course, 
put forward as “the ideal of a German maiden.” A French 
pamphlet by the Wagnerite, E. van der Straaten, bears the 
classical title of Lohengrin; Instrumentation et Philosophie. 
Perhaps we shall some day see a similar production called: 
‘« Parsifal,” Religion and Directions to the Instrumentalist. Pass- 
ing over the various thematic and historical guiding-motives 
to Parsifal, we will turn to the pamphlets not written in 
the spirit of panegyric, but earnestly and impartially with the 
intention of criticising the “ Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play ” 
seriously and fairly. Among these the pamphlets of Max 
Kalbeck and Max Goldstein are especially distinguished by 
earnest and clever views. The frankness with which Kalbeck in 


* As especially characteristic of the “ intellectual scantiness” of this 
essay, we will cite the remarkable headings of the chapters, These are as 
follows:—* I. On the Significance of the Morning. II. On Awakening. 
1. On Sleep. (a) The Esthetic Side of Sleep. (6) The Ethic Side of Sleep. 
(c) The Metaphysical Side of Sleep. (d) The Symbolical Side of Sleep. (¢) 
The Historical Side of Sleep. 2. On the Act of Awaking. 3. On Waking 
and Wakefulness. (a) The Considering of World-History. (6) The Con- 
sidering the Symbolics of Life. (c) The Considering the Intellectuality of 
one’s own Individuality. (d) The Considering of Corporeality. IIT. On 
the Doctrine of Vocation.” 
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his preface describes the unpleasant nature of his position in Bay- 
reuth at once enlists our sympathies for him; his words go to the 
very heart of many of us. ‘“ Never,” he writes, “did I experience 
more deeply and more painfully the melancholy fact connected 
with my position as a critic, of my being no Wagnerite, than I did 
in those dog-days dedicated to the redemption of mankind. . . . . 
My case is pretty much that of a man who comes across a pro- 
cession with banners, tapers, and pictures, incense and song. ‘The 
priests and choristers swing their censers, hold up their crosses, 
and chaunt their prayers. How many would feel inclined to join 
the pious pilgrimage, to wash with holy water the gloomy dreams 
of earth from out their soul, and to confide to some miracle- 
working picture their most sacred wishes? But we, who have no 
belief in miracles, step on one side to the edge of the road, and 
are polite or cunning enough to remove our head-covering. ‘Then 
we put it on again and give audience to our thoughts, which 
are truly not of the most friendly description. Thus the Stage- 
Consecrative-lestival-Play shrinks up more and more before my 
sobered vision ; I miss the consecration, I miss the festival, and 
only the stage play remains for me and those like me.” His 
severe verdict on the work as a whole does not prevent Kalbeck 
from acknowledging—nay, even from admiring—the various 
instances of great beauties in the music. The lyrical poet in him 
then bears away the critic on his pinions. Max Goldstein treats 
the same subject more closely and more briefly, though agreeing 
with Kalbeck’s views on all essential points. ‘“ Luxuriant are the 
brilliancy and sonority of the work, but from the perfume of its 
incense and its semi-obscurity there gleams forth empty arti- 
ficiality. It contains only the splendour of supernatural glory or 
the fire of subnatural sensuality, All is exaltation. From this, 
however, no work of art can derive noble moderation and dignified 
repose.” These sentences pretty well resume Goldstein’s views. 

Lighter and more easy reading than any other Parsifal pamphlet 
are Paul Lindau’s Bayreuther Briefe vom reinem Thore (Bayreuth 
Letters from the Pure Fool), and they will probably have the 
largest sale. Whether they will be pronounced as amusing as 
his Niichterne Briefe (Sober Letters) of the Nibelungen year, 1876, 
is an open question. Though musically less important, the latter 
work contained a rich store of witty remarks, and, in the form of 
harmless jokes, told the most bitter truths about the Wagnerian 
Tetralogy. The same irresistible spirit of laughter and mockery 
does not pervade the Parsifal Letters. Lindau has either inten- 
tionally abstained from his witty notions, or they, on this occasion, 
have abstained from him. Of isolated clever and striking remarks 
(such as those, for instance, on the torture of the guiding-motives), 
there is, of course, no lack. But our expectation that the author 
would sharply attack the most prominent weaknesses and ab- 
surdities of the poem is as good as unfulfilled. The fertile 
dramatic writer and theatrical critic, who knows how to scent out 
every error of a modern dramatist and spit it like game with his 
blade, has exhibited striking mildness towards all that is false and 
repulsive in Parsifal. Could he otherwise have seriously asserted 
that Wagner had “ imparted additional profundity ” to the moral 
conflict of Wolfram’s epic? And, that he had done so, moreover, 
because in his work Parsifal is chosen “ ¢o wrest the holy spear 
from the heathen robber,” and victoriously goes forth ‘to combat, 
first with Kundry and then with Klingsor.” Could it escape 
Lindau’s notice that exactly the reverse occurs; that Parsifal does 
not make the slightest attempt to “wrest” the spear from 
Klingsor, or to venture on a “combat” with him? Here, indeed, 
is one of the most glaring faults in the Wagneriandrama. After 
Parsifal has become, through Kundry’s kiss, “ knowing,” and thus 
knows that only the spear possessed by Klingsor can cure the 
sufferings of Amfortas, he should and ought immediately to rush 
on Klingsor, and forcibly wrest it from him. He does nothing of 
the kind, but sings long monologues, and listens to still longer ones 
from Kundry, so that, did not Klingsor hit on the happy notion of 
hurling the spear at Parsifal, Amfortas would still be wailing quite 
as helplessly at the present moment as in the first act. For the 
sake of a cheap operatic effect (that of the spear remaining 
poised in the air), Wagner has neglected the only occasion when, 
by a little courage, Parsifal might at last have gained our sym- 
pathy. Instead of this, however, the “pure fool” remains here 
as everywhere else—a deedless and lazy fool as well. 

Some admirable observations occur in Hermann Kretschmar’s 
pertinent and impartial notice of Parsifal in the Grenzbote. 


In his recently published historical exposition of Musical 
Zsthetics-—a highly suggestive book, which we only wish had 
been carried out more fully and less hastily—Heinrich Ehrlich, 
of Berlin, has admirably demonstrated Wagner’s dependence 
on the views of the romantic school (Schlegel, Tieck, and Adam 
Miiller), a fact which Parsifal corroborates anew. In this in- 
stance, Ehrlich, like many other critics, takes strong exception to 
the representation of Christian mysteries, “Is it possible,” he 
exclaims, “that a great artist, thoroughly imbued with Chris- 
tianity, can present with such luxurious surroundings the sacred 
mysteries to a mixed crowd? Is there not here a refinement far 
removed from true Christian feeling ?” Certainly there is. But 
from the very fact of its being presented in so undisguisedly 
theatrical a manner does this refinement strike me as not being 
seriously dangerous. I cannot believe that those who cry out 
against profanation undervalue true religion in its power and 
significance, but, to my mind, they overrate the power and signi- 
ficance of the playing at religion in Parsifal. As a spectator of 
the half-biblical scenes therein, I felt, it is true, put 
out at their inward untruthfulness and affectation, but 
in no way offended by their religious garb. Not for an instant 
did I feel as though I was in a church, but I felt always and 
thoroughly I was in atheatre. The scenes of the foot-washing, the 
anointing, and the Lord’s Supper, which have been subjected to 
attack, produced on me a thoroughly operatic effect, using the 
term not in a spirit of censure, but in a purely technical sense. 
I can regard the “Stage-Consecrative-lestival-Play ” only as an 
opera, and, in the true interest of the work, it should never be 
regarded as aught else. Whatever they may be for Wagner, 
for me the white-clad Fool with his flowing locks is no Christ ; 
the howling nondescript Kundry, no holy Magdalen; and the 
(iraal hocus-pocus lighted up with Bengal fire, no sacrament on 
the altar. For this reason, 1 was unable at Bayreuth to share 
either the religious indignation of some or the religious ecstacy 
of others. The latter even less than the former, for I do not 
deny that Agatha’s simple prayer, that Leonore’s air, and the 
Chorus of Prisoners in Fidelio beget in me an incomparably more 
devout and more religious frame of mind than the whole of 
Parsifal. The Holy Ghost in that work impresses me very 
moderately, and much less than Wagner’s own mundanely-artistic 
spirit which is there revealed in many new and powerful traits.t 

The Wagner cultus has at present reached, if not already 
passed, its culminating point. Keason and experience teach us 
that after such unparalleled inebriation people gradually sober 
down extremely. Many with us in Bayreuth thought they had 
already perceived and remarked signs of this, and even warm 
adherents of Wagner became impatient over the trying game of 
catching the guiding-motives. Beneath the strongly dazzling 
charm_of novelty, we see more and more plainly the falseness of 
this one-sided method. ‘The fit of sobriety to which I have 
referred will probably become downright seediness, directly men 
of small talent shall begin composing in the false operatic style 
which Wagner’s great talent created and alone can wield. 
At present, the greatest, or at any rate the most sensitive and 
most grateful part of the public: young persons, women, painters, 
dilettantéising poetico-musicians and music-poets, belong to 
Wagner. We, who demand of music that it shall fashion 
plastically and not merely flow crepuscularly along, and who 
consider the music of Don Juan, Fidelio and Der Freischiitz, as 
not alone musically finer, but also more full of life dramatically 
than the uniformly declamatory music of Wagner, are in the 
minority. This minority will not, however, die out, but, sooner 
or later, grow up into a majority against the tyranny of the 
Wagner cultus. If the assertion that Posterity alone will estimate 
him correctly applies to any composer, it applies to Richard 
Wagner. Not because, like Mozart and Beethoven, not enough, 
but because too much was made of him during his life. In 
Wagner’s importance towards opera there is a rare contradiction, 
first to be solved by those of a subsequent age. By his early 
works, he exercised a vivifying, exciting, air-purifying influence 
on a branch of composition which had fallen into a jog-trot and 








+ In the original there is a play on the words “ Der heilige Geist,” “ The 
Holy Ghost,” and “der weltlich-kiinstlerische Geist Wagner's,” “ Wagner's 
mundanely-artistic spirit,” for which there is no exact equivalent in English, 
and which is possible in German, because in that idiom “ The Holy Ghost ” 
is rendered: ‘‘ The Holy Spirit.”"—J. V. B. 
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conventional manner, introducing into it a beneficial fermenta- 
tion, and bringing all minds into animated contact. At the 
present day, his influence is injurious in its effect, and causes an 
absolute cessation of operatic composition. Wagner’s music with 
the sweet poison of its stirring nature has so mingled with the 
blood of the present generation that it has become almost im- 
possible for any one to create in the spirit and form of old, 
ante-Wagnerian opera. Every one who does not compose 
Wagnerianly is now-a-days as good as lost, and whoever does so 
compose is lost even more certainly. As the only man of brilliant 
and original talent who for forty years has arisen for German 
opera, Wagner has with coercive might imposed on us his 
imperspicuous system, which is adapted only to his own special 
endowments, He is undoubtedly a great magician, a magician 
like —Klingsor. Perhaps his future conqueror, a musical Parsifal, 
is already somewhere or other in his cradle. 
Epvarp HaAnsiick. 


—o—. 


AMERICA, 

While all the critics of the New York press devote columns to 
the first appearance of Mrs Langtry in New York at Wallack’s 
new theatre, it is easy to remark a great divergence of opinion, 
both as to the lady’s personal charms-—with which they have nothing 
to do, and her dramatic ability—with which they have everything 
todo. She made her déhut on Monday night, and was unani- 
mously applauded, The London Times correspondent says that 
“the receipts were 6,800 dols., 1,000 dols. over Mdme Bernhardt’s 
first night.” Whether the receipts on Mrs Langtry’s final appear- 
ance will sustain the equilibrium as compared with those of Sarah 
Bernhardt on a similar occasion remains to be proved. 

Adelina Patti made her début on the same evening as the Lucia 
of Donizetti's famous opera, creating a veritable enthusiasm, and 
testing in her favour all that Kurope has proclaimed about that 
dramatic genius which, combined with her marvellous vocal pro- 
ficiency, places her at the summit of her art. 

Meanwhile, Christine Nilsson (a formidable rival to either or 
both) has reached the new country, and in her inevitable “ inter- 
view” with American reporters for the press, on board the 
“ Gallia,” gave her opinion about Mr Oscar Wilde (if the New 
York Herald may be credited), in the subjoined dialogue :— 

“Oh, 1s Oscar Wilde here?” she asked. ‘1 shall be delighted to 
ome him. Has he cut his hair yet? What on earth is he doing over 
here 2” 

“ Making money,” was the response. 

** What do you think of Mr Wilde, Madame ?”’ 

ss bee think he is a —— Oh, but you musn’t publish this.” 

“* Why ?” 

“Well, I don’t care if you do. I think he is not such a 

“* Fool as he looks,” concluded an auditor as she hesitated. 

“Oh, no!” she responded, laughing, “not exactly that, you know, 
but something of that kind. Really, now, you know, without joking, 
he can be very serious and very nice to talk to when he chooses.” 

From the same infallible source we read of Mdme Nilsson’s 
future intentions :— 

‘*This is her fourth visit to this country. Her first appearance 
was in 1870. She returned in the winters of 1871-2 and 1873-4. 
Her appearance will be solely in concerts, and her engagement will 
last about six months, She will first appear in Boston on November 
1. Two concerts will be given there, the second one being a matinée 
on the afternoon of November 4. From there she goes to three or 
four towns in New England, and then to Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Her appearance in New York will be at Steinway Hall on the even- 
ing of November 28 and the afternoon of December 2, when she 
will proceed to Chicago and San Francisco, stopping at several 
points en route. It will be her first appearance in San Francisco. 
Signor Del Puente, who arrived on the Alaska, will be the baritone 
of the company, and the music will be furnished by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club of Boston.”’ 

(Amen! May good luck attend her.—®. 5. | 


” 











Arrigo Boro, the dramatist and composer, is about to marry 
the well-known contralto Borghi-Mamd, 

SeveEraL Madrid papers assert that Mdme Christine Nilsson 
will, on her return from America, be married to a Spanish gentle- 
man resident in Paris. “he Correspondencia Muscal gives his 
name ; Senor D, Angel Vallejo Miranda. 





CONCERTS. 

Crystat Patace.—On November 4th, 1847, Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy died—having been born in 1809—thus adding another to 
the instances of premature decease recorded in the history of music, 
as of other arts, science, and literature. Great and numerous as are 
the art treasures left by Mendelssohn—the product of a brief exis- 
tence—there is no doubt that a few years of prolonged life would 
largely have added to them; many important works having been 
projected, and some commenced by him, notably the grand romantic 
opera Loreley, which would have completed the circle of his 
wondrous universality. To produce a stage work of large design 
was a long-cherished wish of the composer, whose high dramatic 
faculty had been demonstrated in several smaller productions of 
this class, and still more in the music to A Midsummer A ight’s 
Dream, the Walpurgis Night, Antigone, Gdipus, &e. Had there 
not been these proofs of Mendelssohn's capacity to compose an opera 
that should class with the greatest masterpieces of that style, 
sufficient manifestation thereof is afforded by the completed jinale 
to the first act of Zoreley, which, in romantic fancy, dramatic 
power, and artistic structure serves to show what an irreparable 
loss in this respect, as in others, has been sustained in musical art. 
The concert of last Saturday afternoon, the fourth of the new 
series, was rendered partly tributary to the memory of Mendelssohn, 
the date having been the anniversary of his death. Worthier 
tributes than this have been rendered on previous similar occasions, 
when the programme has been entirely appropriated to works by 
the great composer, of whom Saturday’s limited selection was in- 
sufficiently representative. The pieces named in the programme 
were—the fine concert overture, Fingal’s Cave, so wondrously 
reflective of the impressions wrought on Mendelssohn’s poetical 
temperament by the wild romanticism of the Hebridean scenery 
-an Adagio from one of his early symphonies for stringed 
instruments (works of his boyhood)—an orchestral arrangement of 
the pianoforte capriccio in E minor, Op. 16, and the Lobgesang 
(Hymn of Praise.) 'Thesymphonic piece specified in the programme 
was not given, another movement being substituted without ex- 
planation. The adaptation of the little pianoforte piece has been 
cleverly made by Herr Hofmann, but such a transformation is a 
mistake in principle, and was eminently out of place on an occasion 
of this kind. On the next recurrence of a similar celebration, it is 
to be hoped that a fuller and more representative programme may 
be offered. Saturday’s concert included the orchestral intermezzo, 
‘‘On the Waters,’ and was to have comprised the tenor air, ‘‘ When 
Ares laid aside his arms,” from Mr Mackenzie’s new cantata, Jason 
(produced at the Bristol festival last month)—but the song was 
omitted, according to a printed notice, ‘‘In consequence of the 
exacting nature of the solo tenor music in the Hymn of Praise.” As 
this reason might have been as well discovered before as after 
making out the programme, it is not easy to see the force of it, 
especially as the singer was Mr E. Lloyd, whose never-failing powers 
are equal to far more ‘‘exacting” demands. Miss M. Fenna made 
her first appearance at the Crystal Palace, and sung Gounod’s rather 
dull song, ‘‘ Far greater in his lowly state ” (from La Reine de Saba), 
with considerable success ; the other vocal solo being the recitative, 
“Thy hand, my Anna,” and air (ona ‘‘ ground bass”), ““ When I am 
laid in earth,” from the Dido and 4/neas of Purcell, England's greatest 
musician, who—like Mendelssohn and others—paid for the early 
development of genius by a premature death. The opera just named 
was Purcell’s first stage work, produced in 1675, when he was 
about seventeen. The extract was sung on Saturday with much 
refinement by Mrs Hutchinson. The solo singers in the Hymn ay 
Praise were those named above. The three fine symphonic move- 
ments which precede the vocal portion of the cantata were 
effectively rendered by the orchestra, conducted by Mr Manns, the 
remainder of the performance included the co-operation of the 
Crystal Palace choir, and of Mr A. J. Eyre at the organ. Next 
Saturday's programme is to comprise a ‘Symphonic Poem ”— 
Visegrad—by M. Smetana, to be given for the first time in England. 
—H. J. L. 

Covent GARDEN PROMENADE Concerts, —On Friday, last week, 
Mr Gwyllym Crowe devoted the first part of the concert to a selec- 
tion from the works of the most popular of our native composers, 
Michael William Balfe. The enormous attendance and the enthusi- 
astic reception of the pieces is a proof—whatever may be said to 
the contrary—that Balfe’s power as a musician has increased with 
the progress of time rather than diminished. Moreover, the increase 
of means for hearing his work tends most pry to show not 
only the versatility of his genius, but also brings into prominence 
the scientific basis of his work. Few musicians of his time knew 
so well as he how to employ art to augment, by a skilful setting, 
the beauty of his gems of melodic thought. Popular feeling, 
generally true in the end, recognizes his skill and his gifts, even 
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though for a time attention may have been diverted to more 
fashionable though less enduring material. Music is the expression 
of a certain form of emotional truth. Melody is the most beautiful 
form of music. Balfe in his music never ignored melody. He 
therefore kept in view the most easily distinguishable piece of 
musical truth. Truth must prevail and survive, and this is the 
secret of Balfe’s success even now when so few opportunities are 
presented for hearing his best works. Mr Crowe made a happy 
choice in offering three of Balfe’s overtures, Le Puits d'Amour, The 
Daughter of St Mark, and The Bohemian Girl. Neither of these is 
devoid of either science or melody, nor are they deficient in orchestral 
contrivance. The Satanc//a selection, the only shape in which the 
music of the opera is now heard, has already been made familiar 
here by frequent repetition, and the ‘‘ Reminiscences of Balfe,” by 
Mr F. Godfrey, extended for this occasion by the addition of 
orchestral parts, by Mr Crowe, stand as a favourite stock piece 
with military bands throughout the kingdom. The ballads, ‘ In 
this old chair,” encored of course (‘‘Good night, beloved,” as 
an encore), and ‘When other lips,” which were sung by Mr Edward 
Lloyd, lost no charm by his beautiful vocalization. ‘* My bark is 
bounding near,’* from Diadeste, and ‘* Though fortune darkly o’er me 
frown,” from the Rose of Castil/e, were given by Mr Bantock Pier- 
point. It should be mentioned, with honour to the player, that 
the cornet obbligato in the song “In this old chair’ was given by 
Mr Howard Reynolds in his very best style. The union of the 
talents of singer and player, and the ever fresh delight of the 
melody, made an extraordinary sensation. Mdme Enriquez sang 
“‘T dreamt that I dwelt,” and the spirited song, ‘‘ The Cantineer.” 
The whole of the Balfe selection was received with enthusiasm, and 
Mr Crowe may be congratulated upon the result. He may, if he 
interprets this experiment wisely, be tempted to give another Balfe 
Night before the end of the season, taking other works to select 
from. There is no likelihood of his being able to exhaust the 
material or tire the patience of his audiences. There were also 
other items of interest on the programme, not the least of which 
was the clever pianoforte playing of little Miss Ascher, who is only 
twelve years of age. The band, as good as ever, is led by Mr 
Carrodus, prince of English violinists, and the performance of Mr 
Burnett’s ‘‘ Mandolinata,” of Mr Crowe's pretty waltz, ‘‘ Ladye 
Mine,” and of the other pieces left nothing to be desired.— Morning 
Post. 

Mrs Joun MacrarreNn gave a Concert of pianoforte and vocal 
music on Tuesday, Oct. 31st, at the Streatham Lecture Hall, to the 
members of the Tulse Hill Institute, who with their friends met in 
large numbers to enjoy the musical treat provided. The vocalists 
were Misses Etfie Clements, Spenser Jones, Messrs Dyved Lewis, 
and Lucas Williams, all of whom gave great pleasure to their 
audience—notably Miss Clements in Donizetti’s Cavatina, ‘In 
questo semplice ” (Betly), and Sir Julius Benedict's “ mt home in 
Cloudland,” Mr Lucas Williams in Gounod’s ‘‘The Valley,” and 
Miss Spenser Jones in Walter Macfarren’s ‘‘The Willow Tree.” 
Mrs John Macfarren, whose excellence as a pianist is well known 
and appreciated in South London, was welcomed on her appearance 
and warmly applauded throughout the evening. She played an 
attractive selection from the works of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Scarlatti, Paradies, Rubinstein, Litolff, Schubert, Liszt, &c., and had 
to return and bow her acknowledgments after each, as well as after her 
performance of Jules Brissac’s effective Caprice on Welsh Melodies. 
Professor Macfarren’s admired trio, ‘‘ The Troubadour,” was sung at 
the end of the first part, and the concert ended with the Spinning 
Wheel Quartet from Martha, sung with great spirit by Misses 
Clements and Spenser Jones, Messrs Dyved Lewis and Lucas 
Williams. 

Tue London Conservatoire of Music held a Soirée Musicale at the 
Principal’s (Mr Lansdowne Cottell) residence, Tavistock Square, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 31st, attracting a large audience. The programme, 
interpreted chiefly by students, consisted principally of songs by 
modern composers, although, in the instrumental part, the ‘‘ classic ” 
was not entirely neglected, for Miss May Hargood, a youthful 
pianist of some fifteen years, played, and played remarkably well, 
a fantasia on Weber’s Preciosa; Miss Clarissa Haslewood (rather 
nervously, by-the-bye), a Capriccio by Mendelssohn; and Miss 
Hannah Bennett, a Polonaise by Chopin (‘‘ very well, indeed,”). 
Among the singers who distinguished themselves were Miss L. 
Spraye (the possessor of a good contralto voice), Mr Alfred Shield 
(‘fa lovely tenor”), Mdme Aubrey (who distinguished herself in 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Quando a te lieta”’), Mdlle D’Arbour (soprano), and Miss 
Emilie Conyngham, who sang, “‘ very nicely,” Bishop’s ‘‘ Mocking 
Bird,” (flute obbligato, Mr Colonieu), and afterwards, with Miss May 
Harrison, Balfe’s setting of ‘‘ Trust her not, she is fooling thee.” 
Solos on the flute and violoncello were well played by Mr Colonieu 
and Herr Engel (professors), and the soirée went off with éclat, 
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Bricuton.—Mr George Watts’ third ‘‘ philharmonic concert” was 
given at the Dome on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 4, every seat being 
occupied. The artists were Mdme Cave Ashton, Miss Clements, 
Mdme Trebelli, Mdlle Isabelle de Varney, and Messrs Vernon 
Rigby, Barrington Foote, and Sims Reeves. The garden scene 
from Gounod’s Faust was given by Mdme Cave Ashton, Mdme Tre- 
belli, Mdlle de Varney, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Foote. Mr Sims 
Reeves sang Berthold Tours’ ‘‘ Stars of the summer night,” Blumen 
thal’s ‘‘ My Queen,” and Hatton’s ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart,” and 
in response to a double call for Hatton’s song he gave Dibdin’s 
“*Tom Bowling.” Mr Naylor and Mons KE. de Paris conducted. — 
Mr Kuhe’s ‘‘ festival’ concerts began on Tuesday evening. 

Worcesrer.—The Philharmonic concert on Tuesday, October 
24th, was in every way a worthy commencement of a new period. 
The attendance was large, and, but for the inclement weather, 
would doubtless have been larger. The programme consisted of 
Barnett’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion. Mr Barnett’s setting of the weird poem of Coleridge—says 
the Worcester Journal—strongly suggests Gade's Hr! King’s Daughter, 
which was given some time ago by the Musical Society. Both are 
charming works. ‘The soli parts were taken by Misses Fenna and 
Hilda Wilson, Messrs Boulcott Newth and Thomas Horrex, all 
vocalists of acknowledged ability. The chorus was as strong as 
ever, and the band seemed to be unusually well disposed. The 
overture to Oberon, Horsley’s Waltz Chorus, and Novello’s arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” were included in the programme. Mr 
Done conducted, and Mr, Quarterman was accompanist. The com- 
mittee of the Amateur Instrumental Society have issued their report 
to the members, and state that the past season had been the most 
successful, as well as the most important, since the establishment of 
the society in 1876. ‘‘ The number of effective members—it says— 
continues steadily to increase, and now reaches a total of fifty-two ; the 
attendancesatthe practices and rehearsals have also heen most satisfac- 
tory. The receipts from all sources amount to £61 7s. 7d., and the ex- 
penses to £51 6s, 2d., leaving a balance to the credit of the society (in- 
cluding a sum of 6s, Id., brought forward), of £10 1s. 5d. Thisis the 
largest sum ever accumulated in one year. The expenses have been 
unusually heavy, on account of the large number of public perfor- 
mances in which the society has taken part, and the fact that all 
rehearsals have been held in the Guildhall, instead of, as formerly, 
in the rooms in Sansome Street.” Regret is expressed that Mr A. 
J. Caldicott, who so ably discharged the duties of hon. conductor for 
six years, had determined to leave Worcester, and that the society 
in consequence ‘loses the valuable aid of one who was always ready 
to promote the cause of music in the district.” The committee also 
desire to recognize the labours of Mr E. W. Elgar, who, as leader, 
has rendered valuable services to the society. 


Epinsurcu. —On Saturday evening, Nov. 4th, the Carl Rosa 
company brought to a close a very successful, but too brief, season 
—in the course of which they have presented examples of the 
French, English, later German, and Italian schools of lyric compo- 
sition—with a performance of Verdi's Rigoletto, which was witnessed 
by a crowded and appreciative audience. The character of Gilda, 
the jester’s daughter, was sustained by Miss Georgina Burns. In 
the duet with Rigoletto, ‘‘ Father, in thee,” her vocalization was 
marked by great force of expression, and thence to the close of the 
work her performance was one of artistic excellence. Miss Yorke 
was Maddalena, and Mr J. W. Turner the Duke. One of the most 
noteworthy features of the performance was Mr Crotty’s Rigoletto. 
Adequately to interpret the varied and strongly-marked moods of 
the character—remarks the Scofsman—implies on the performer's 
part very exceptional dramatic resources ; but Mr Crotty showed 
himself fully equal to the ordeal. The sardonic jocularity of the 
jester in the Duke’s court, the wealth of love and tenderness he 
lavishes on his daughter, the rage and despair that convulse him 
when he finds that he himself has been made the instrument of her 
ruin, and the terrible craving for revenge that subsequently domi- 
nates him—all these phases were delineated with extraordinary 
realism and with a power that was none the less conspicuous for 
being artistically restrained. Mr Crotty sang, too, with all his 
wonted purity of style and musicianly finish. His Rigoletto un- 
doubtedly entitles him to a high place amongst English lyric artists. 
Of the minor characters, those of Sparafucile (Mr Pope) and Monte- 
rone (Mr Snazelle) were satisfactorily supported. The choral music 
was sung throughout with a precision that left no room for adverse 
remark, and the orchestra did their work very well. 


NewcastLte.—Messrs Alderson and Brentnall have engaged Mr 
Hallé and his band for three concerts, the first of which took place 
in the Town Hall on Wednesday evening, Nov. Ist, when an excel- 
lent programme was gone through, with credit to the performers and 
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satisfaction to the audience. Weber’s overture to Oberon and Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor were the Chevaux de Bataille of the 
band, and splendidly they were rendered. ‘‘Of Mr Hallé’s per- 
formance,” says the Journal, ‘‘of Raff's ‘Suite’ and of Brahms’ 
‘Hungarian Dances’ (the latter of which received a most enthu- 
siastic encore) we have nothing but praise. His perfection of style 
is well known.” Herr Strauss had little to do in the capacity of 
soloist, but what little he did proved him to be a true artist. Mr 
Joseph Maas, who sang airs from Verdi’s // T'rovatore, Weber's 
Euryanthe, Flotow’s Marta, and ‘‘Sound an Alarm,” from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus, created quite a furore. He had to repeat a por- 
tion of ‘Sound an Alarm” in response to a most enthusiastic 
encore. 

Norwicu.—A grand bazaar in aid of the Catholie Poor Schools, 
was opened in Victoria Hall on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 25, by 


the Bishop of Northampton (the Very Rev. Dr Riddell). The . 


Bazaar was under the patronage of Lord and Lady Stafford, the 
High Sheriff of Norfolk (Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart.) and Lady 
Bedingfeld, Lady Sausse, Hon. Mrs Trafford, Major and Mrs. 
Garnett, Mrs Sperling, Mrs Lyne Stephens, and others. A fine 
band, under Mr Walter Tuddenham, played at intervals. Mdlle 
Nordmann, of the Floral Hall Concerts, London, rendered some very 
choice pieces, which her splendid voice did ample justice to. The 
pianists were Mr A. E. Bunnett and Mr Alfred Whall, the last- 
named acting as accompanist. After the band had played the 
National Anthem, Mdlle Nordmann sang exquisitely an Italian 
Morceau, accompanied by Major Garnett (violin) and Mr A. Whall 
(piano). On Thursday the bazaar was continued, and in the even- 
ing a concert took place. Mr J. D. Sinclair’s clarionet solo was 
received with much applause, and Mdlle Nordmann in an air from 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo fairly brought down the house. Messrs A. E. 
Bunnett and A. Whall played a pianoforte duet, and Mr J. Sinclair 
sang ‘‘The Pilgrim of Love” (encored). Mr W. Tuddenham’s 
violin solo was splendidly rendered ; and after the concert Box and 
Cox was — P. Garnett, Esq., (82nd Light Infantry), taking 
the part of Box, and Major Garnett that of Cox. 

PatstEY.—Mr J. Roy Fraser, ‘‘our foremost pioneer in the 
department of instrumental music” as the Daily Express justly 
entitles him, gave his first concert in the new Hall on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 26. The band, under the direction of Mr Fraser, 
consisted of amateur members of the Choro-Orchestral Society 
assisted by some professional players from Glasgow. The Choir of 
the Society also took part in the performance. The solo vocalist 
was Miss Anna Williams, and the pianist Miss Ross, daughter of 
the esteemed Burgh Chamberlain. The young lady played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor so much to the satisfaction of 
the audience that at the conclusion she received a regular ovation. 
Miss M. Thompson accompanied the vocal music. 


ee 


( To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


DEAR S1r,—Since my letter kindly inserted in your impression of 
the 7th January last, commendable efforts to construct a National 
School of Music have been made in earnest by our music-loving 
Prince, who naturally has had no difficulty to enlist the sympathy 
of the upper strata of musical and non-musical society ; but the 
masses must be moved to fully appreciate these efforts made on their 
behalf, and I may say for their happiness, which happiness, unlike 
any other, knows no reaction. The enjoyment of pure music is the 
enjoyment of God’s es upon earth; it is at all times and places 
sacred, not always by name but by its own direct influence ; 
frivolous music is a parody of the former, and often ceases to be 
music at all. 

We are all fond of the art it is true, but do we view it in the 
light we should. Dr Macfarren when addressing his Royal Academy 

upils said: ‘‘you do not come here to study music as an amusement. 

t would degrade the wonderful subject which engrosses our life's 
attention to regard it for a moment as a pastime and a recreation. 
With the knowledge that you are studying this most intense subject, 
you cannot for a moment feel that there is anything trifling in the 
pursuit you have undertaken, and you will, I am sure, continue the 
pursuit with the feelings of earnestness and gravity that are due to 
it.” When the winter evenings set in, we begin to think of concerts 
and musical evenings, and we appear all earnestness for the time 
being, but at the prospect of long summer days, we close the Concert 
Hall just at the time when the weather would favour musicians, parti- 
cularly singers—at the advent of the next foggy season, we resumeour 
labours. Now as regards the music that is usually provided for our 
entertainment at Suburban Concerts, I do not undervalue the worth of 


what are called pretty songs, but real music should be of that nature | 


that appeals to our soul and mind, and this will be verified in 
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German harmony, as in contradistinction to Italian melody. Music 
depicted as a concord of sweet sounds is a general expression, 
emanating from those who have but a very superficial idea of the 
grand and noble art. 

It is in the province of almost every musical and theatrical 
caterer to substantially second the efforts of the Royal College of 
Music, and that quite independently of any pecuniary aid. There 
must be a radical change in the performance of music provided at 
most of the theatres. Operahouses may lack attendance, the 
theatres are always patronised, a mixed public finds its way to them 
nightly, here is the grand occasion to inculeate taste for good music. 
Instead of the usual common-place selections given between the acts 
which the public happily (though perhaps unwittingly) drown with 
clatter, let the managers make it known specially, that in future 
good musie only will be performed, the progressive change in the 
tastes, from this step alone, would ultimately become —. 
It must be admitted that the management of the annual Covent 
Garden Concerts possesses all available means to perform, on certain 
nights during the season, the principal parts of whole operas in lieu 
of matress | fragments thereof sensationally arranged, which 
astonish, but do not impress ; this would enable the masses to have 
a thorough idea of operatic works at a moderate cost. 

At present we cannot, with the best of intentions, expect the 
working classes to attend Operas, or expensive concerts, far away 
from their homes, but instead of concerts in the suburbs being com- 
posed of endless ballads, and oftentimes musical performances and 
songs, in which music is the smaller element, let operas in recital be 
given with piano and harmonium as ground work. In time, singers 
(good voices only) could take part therein ; for I maintain that it is 
in recital that you can best appreciate operatic works from a purely 
musical point of view. In reference to singers for these recitals let 
me here incidentally call special attention to what I think necessary 
qualifications for each member to possess besides musical taste and 
ability, i.¢., earnestness of purpose, the setting aside of all ideas of 
caste; wherever talent is let it be recognized, and lastly, the 
smothering of all jealousies ; a good musician never shows his talent 
to greater advantage than when anxious to hear, and that with 
delight, a fellow-artist superior to himself. 

It may appear invidious to make comparisons, but let us compare 
the English with the foreign city and town working man as _ to 
musical taste. The former has no idea of refining his mind with 
good and instructive music. And why? Because it is not afforded 
to him in his neighbourhood, except in the shape of the grotesque. 
The latter, for a few pence, and often for nothing, can be musically 
entertained and become a fair critic. Music, unlike all other means 
of persuasion, stands unique on its beneficial effects; it cannot 
produce angry arguments and strife, which the present spasmodic 
movements to evangelize have led to, and must yet lead to, what- 
ever the intentions may be, so long as the basis of them is sensa- 
tionalism on the one hand and on the other the caricaturing of that 
mysterious and wonderful language, the evident direct link between 
Him above us all and humanity, which is music in its original purity 
and grandeur. 

In conclusion, let me here state that the ends of the mother 
establishment, the Royal Academy of Music, and the Royal College, 
are identical; a divergence may exist between them at present, 
they go apart, but in the same direction and on the same earnest 
errand : the furtherance of musical art. At one point they must 
meet, and at that point agree on a common line of action, This 
must be every one’s unbiassed opinion and sincere hope.—I am, 
dear sir, your obedient servant, oO. L. 

London, Nov. 8, 1882. 








Herr Schuberth, the accomplished professor of the violoncello, 
and energetic director of the Schubert Society, has returned to 
London, after a highly successful tour in France, Holland, and Ger- 
many. The press is unanimous in praising his playing, especially 
his execution of cantabile passages. 

Buenos Ayres. —It is said that Lohengrin will be produced at the 
Politeama, and that the Operahouse is to be pulled down.—The 
National School of Musie will probably soon be re-opened.— 
Erminia Borghi-Mamd has been suffering from intermittent fever. 

Lerpsic.—The programme of the fourth Gewandhaus Concert was 
thus constituted : Part I. Overture, Nachkldnge von Ossian, N. W. 
Gade ; Violin Concerto, Beethoven (Henri Petri); Recitative and 
air from Jessonda, Spohr (Mad. Schroder-Hanftstingl) ; ‘‘ Adagio,” 
Spohr ; “ National Polish Dances,” Xaver Scharwenka (H. Petri) ; 
Songs, Brahms, Rubinstein, Ehmant (Mad. Schroder-Hanfstangl). 
Part II. Symphony in B flat major, (first time at these concerts), 
Robert Volkmann. 
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CHERUBINI. 
( Continued from page 692. ) 


It was on this theme that Cherubini wrote a superb score, 
which, with its marvellous /essitura, truly admirable style, and 
unusually powerful expression, evoked from all his contemporaries 
a cry of surprise and enthusiasm. It may assuredly be asserted 
that the author of Médée and Lodviska had, by those two works, 
already achieved a brilliant and uncontested reputation, yet the 
appearance of the Dewar Journées was,so to speak, a new revela- 
tion of his genius as well as a second entrance into possession of 
public sympathy and admiration. To obtain an idea of what 
occurred we need only run through the newspapers and collections 
of the period, which are merely the echo of the general voice. 
The Journal de Paris expresses itself thus : 

‘The music of this opera is, without dispute, one of its author's 
masterpieces ; nothing can be more new, more original, and more 
majestic than the overture ; nothing more dramatic or more finely 
composed than the finale of the first act ; nothing more simple and 
more tuneful than the elegant airs scattered throughout the piece ; 
in a word, we have the most graceful melody wedded to the most 
learned harmony.” : 

The Courier des Spectacles, while recording the brilliant success 
achieved by the work as a whole, praises the music in the highest 
terms : 

“Tt would be difficult,” it says, ‘‘to describe the enthusiasm 
with which the public received Les Deux Journées, a three-act 
opera, performed yesterday at the Théatre-Feydeau. The subject, 
the situations, the music, and the playing of the actors, all interest 
us and deserve the unanimity of general applause which crowned 
the work. There was a loud call for the authors, and citizen 
Gaveaux, coming forward, announced for the words citizen? Bouilly, 
to whom we owe L’ Abbé de l’Epée and Cherubini for the music. 

Citizen Cherubini’s style of composition is so marked that it is 
impossible not to know it. Force, rapidity, learned and unexpected 
transitions, and an accent of deep feeling which reigns in all the 
passionate situations, are so many signs by which, from the very 
earliest numbers, we recognize the inimitable author. The principal 
brilliancy of this fine work lies in the concerted pieces. We pro- 
mise ourselves genuine pleasure in defining the charms of some por- 
tions of this excellent composition, which must be heard, and will 
always be so with fresh pleasure and fresh interest.” 

The Année thédtrale is no less warm in its praise :— 

‘The events of these times of disorder,” says this publication, 
‘the perplexities and anxieties of these days, so distressing to the 
personages taking part in them, afforded great opportunities for the 
musician’s talent. Cherubini, who undertook the work, displays 
in it all the richness of harmony which constitutes the principal 
merit of his compositions. His overture and first interlude paint 
in a striking manner the popular rumours, the movements of the 
troops, and everything our revolution has rendered so familiar to 
us. The vocal portion is more carefully treated and more tuneful 
than in his other works, and, at the same time, the knowledge of 
the stage is perfect. The septet terminating the first act is a model 
of its kind, All the sentiments of surprise, joy, disappointment, 
gratitude, and hope are, in a word, expressed in the tone adapted 
to them, and the accompaniment always adds to the expression with 
which the melody is capable of investing them. The whole is 
blended into a harmonic effect, which is one of the richest ever yet 
heard on the stage.” 

In a pretentious, insipid style, the Ltrennes lyriques et thédtrales 
is no less eulogistic on the composer’s work :— 

“The music is harmonious, tuneful, and sublime in its strains ; 
it is even more sublime than this, because it paints, it speaks, it 
imitates, and it expresses well all the passions, and says all it should 
say. We find in this music perfect agreement of the scores” (7), 
‘*sounds truly melodious, learned chords, transitions skilfully 
managed, really astounding orchestral effects, dramatic language, 
and pure melody, the sounds of which are always heard.” 

As we see, admiration is apparent in every line of this non- 
sensical diction. The Gazette de France, also, is very flattering 
to the composer. As to the Moniteur Universel, it analyses the 
book at such length that it cannot find room to do justice to the 
music, 

«eo... )6We wish,” writes Sanvo, ‘‘ to hear the music of this 
work more than once before giving an account of it; it is by 
Cherubini, who, already celebrated, will doubtless find in it a new 
title to celebrity.” 

But Sauvo did not find time, at least so we must believe, to 





return to the Théatre-Feydeau, for he did not keep his promise 
and did not again speak of Les Deux Journées. 

It was on the 26th Nivose, year VIII. (16 January, 1800) that 
the tirst performance of Les Deux Journées took place at the above 
theatre.* Bouilly has acquainted us with the result. To be 
just, after apportioning to the author and the composer all that 
was due to them, we must reserve the share of the actors who 
were far from being strangers to the success of this interesting 
evening. ‘I'he principal characters were sustained by Gaveaux, 
Jausserand, Juliet, and Mad. Scio, and the others by, Dessaules, 
Georget, Darcourt, Prévost, Platel, Mad. Desmares, and Mdlle 
Gavaudan, the Elder. Mad. Scio was particularly touching and 
pathetic in the part of Constance, the wife of the proscribed 
Count, but we may say that he who achieved the greatest triumph 
as far as the interpretation went, was Juliet, the “inimitable 
Juliet,” as he was termed, who alone would have drawn all Paris 
by the way in which he conceived and worked out the type of 
the water-carrier Mikeli, who saves Count Armand. But, while 
doing full justice to the talent of all these excellent artists, the 
public reserved all its favours and all its honours, on the night of 
the first performance, for the composer exclusively, At a period 
when recalls had not become the commonplace things we now 
know them to be, and when the wish to see an author appear on 
the stage was manifested only as an event of very rare occurrence, 
Cherubini found himself an object of such an ovation ; it is the 
Journal de Parts which informs us of the fact: 

‘The names of the authors were asked for and given. They are 
Citizens Bouilly for the book and Cherubini for the music ; the 
latter, brought on the stage by force, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

(To be continued, ) 
ee Qe 
ROYAL ACADEMIES OF MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear S1r,—Being extremely desirous to obtain some information 
about the requirements and arrangements of a Royal Academy of 
Music, and having completely failed in obtaining any about our 
English Royal Academy of Music, I have taken the liberty of 
writing you to ask where I might obtain diagrams or information 


about the accommodation of it. By this favour you will greatly 
oblige READER, 








Mr W. A. Barretr’s “Lire or Batre.”—One of the most 
interesting biographies I have seen for some time is that which Mr 
W. A. Barrett has given us of Michael William Balfe (published by 
Messrs Remington). Of course, Mr Barrett has had good material to 
work upon, as Balfe’s life was of an unusually stirring and varied 
character, but in less competent hands this might have proved a 
source of danger by tempting the biographer on to over-elaboration 
of details, ps the production of a formidable specimen of book- 
making. Happily in the present instance a sound judgment has 
been brought to bear upon the task, and no more is said than is 
actually necessary. The reader may not be always inclined to take 
quite the same estimate of Balfe and his work .as Mr Barrett does, 
he there is a little tendency to lay on the praise with a trowel ; but 
nobody is likely to be tired of either the writer or his theme before 
the end has been reached. It is very pleasant to read of the 
successes won by the young Irish musician, who, however, certainly 
had his full share of what is commonly known as good luck, and the 
gradual accumulation of honours at home and abroad was such as 
only falls to the lot of the favoured few. Perhaps his personal 
character had almost as much to do with this as his great varied 
talents ; and indeed in the picture presented of him in these pages, 
he seems invested with almost every attribute that could tend to 
render him popular. The story of his life, as thus told, is 
extremely fascinating, and its attractiveness is enhanced by the 
extent of his association with many favourites of the public. Grisi, 
Jenny Lind, Mdme Anna Hilton, Lablache, Tom Cooke, Sir 
Michael Costa, Malibran, De Beriot, Horn, Professor Macfarren, 
Taglioni, Edward Fitzball, Gardoni, Mr Sims Reeves, Ronconi, 
Rossini, Mdlle Marie Roze, Miss Paton, are a few of the names 
occurring from time to time in the narrative, and about most of them 
Mr Barrett has some capital stories to tell, so that his volume is 

retty sure to prove a sort of happy hunting-ground for musical 
ecturers, who will not be slow to avail themselves of such a capital 
collection of good things. Portraits of Balfe, Grisi, Malibran, and 
Mdme Nilsson adorn the volume.—Pictorial World. 

* The entertainment was completed that evening by Les Voisins, a one- 
act comedy in prose of Picard’s. 
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WAIFS. 

Mr Sims Reeves sang Balfe’s melody, ‘‘ When other lips,” at 
York, on the day the tablet was unveiled in Westminster Abbey, 
and created a perfect furore. He has announced his intention of 
singing that typical English Ballad ‘‘in memory of the composer,” 
at his concerts at Wakefield, Nottingham, and other places in the 
North and Midland Counties, and also at Brighton during his tour. 
—Musical Standard. 

The Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, under the direction of 
Mr Gwyllym Crowe, have proved so successful that a new series has 
begun to be carried on indefinitely. Mr Gye will not sanction any 
_ this year at the Royal Italian, so that Mr Augustus 

arris will have it all to himself in the populous vicinity of the 
Strand. Mr Gye is right, and we have only to congratulate his 
near neighbour, to whom we are indebted for The World, Truth, 
and Pluck, in all three of which Mr Harris is ‘‘ well up.” 

Teresina Tua is going to America in January. 

William Steinway has returned to New York. 

Wilhelmj returns next season to the United States, 

The Teatro Marini, Barcelona, has been burnt down. 

Teresina Tua, the violinist, has been performing at Pesth. 

Massenet’s //crodiade is in preparation at the National Theatre, 
Pesth. 

The electric light is about to be adopted at the Teatro Comunale, 
Trieste. 

Francis Planté, the pianist, is about to give a series of concerts in 
Madrid. 

Le Educande di Sorrento is in preparation at the Teatro Principal, 
Barcelona. 

The Cecilian Society, Philadelphia (U.S.), ave studying Gounod’s 
Redemption. 

Mathilde Mallinger has fixed on Munich as her permanent place 
of residence. 

Minnie Hauk was to open her American concert-tour in Boston 
on the 28th ult. 

Arrigo II., by Palminteri, has been produced at Voghesa with 
marked success. 

No operatic season this year at the Teatro Payret, Havanna, seems 
to be contemplated. 

Mdme Sembrich has made a strong impression in La Traviata at 
the Teatro.Real, Madrid. 

The Italian company at the new theatre, Tunis, inaugurated the 
season with / due Foscari. 

A new organ by Cavaillé-Col, of Paris, has been placed in the 
Cathedral at Para, (Brazil). 

Dr Damrosch and his orchestra are engaged for a series of concerts 
in the Western States of America. 

During her tour in the north of Germany, Mdme Amalie Joachim 
lately visited Bremen and Wismar. 

Baron Vigier, husband of the famous artist once known as Sophie 
Cruvelli, died, a short time since, in Paris. 

The Duke of Nassau has conferred on Jules de Swert, the violon- 
cellist, the Gold Medal for Art and Science. 

Mdlle Tagliana is in Berlin, but does not re-appear at the Royal 
Operahouse before the beginning of January. 

David Popper, the violoncellist, and Emile Sauret, the violinist, 
have given three successful concerts in Lisbon. 

On leaving Vigo, the tenor Tamberlik, with his company, proceeds 
to Malaga.—(Unquiet old Roman !—Dr linge.) 

Pauline Lucca, again singing at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
was most cordially received on her re-appearance. 

A commemmorative tablet, affixed to the house where Paganini 
ye born, was unveiled in Genoa on the 27th October—his birth- 
aay. 

The principal feature at the first concert, next month, of the 
Nouvelle Société de Musique, Brussels, is La Vierge, by Mas- 
senet. 

Les Huguenots, under the direction of Marino Mancinelli, has 
been performed with brilliant success at the Teatro Costanzi, 
Rome. 

Der Kleine Prinz, operetta with words by Julius Rosen and music 
by Miiller, will shortly be produced at the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna, 

Tannhiiuser, the first dramatic work of Wagner's ever put on the 
Russian stage, was lately performed at the Imperial Theatre, St 
Petersburgh. 





A Conservatory of Music has been established at Jativa (Spain), 
under the auspices of the local Society of Concerts. 

In commemoration of Tamberlik’s having inaugurated the Teatro- 
Circo, Vigo, that building has been named after him. 

Mr Mapleson has secured the services of Frederick Archer as 
organist during the present Italian opera season at the Academy, 
New York. 

Etelka Gerster began a short engagement at Kénigsherg by 
appearing in La Sonnambula, She was called on five or six times 
after each act. 

The mignonette prima donna, Rosa Lablanche, has been much 
applauded in Mignon at the Pergola, Florence.—(Another of Maurice 
Strakosch’s discoveries. —Dr Blidge.) 

Another precocious post Gemma Grandi, aged ten, has made 
her appearance in public at Cremona, playing works by Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other composers. 

Stoumon has produced at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 
where he is joint-manager with Calabresi, a ballet, Les Sovrentines, 
the music of which is his own manufacture. 

Hillmann has petitioned the Corporation of Breslau to be allowed 
to retire from the management of the Stadttheater on the Ist August, 
1883—a year sooner than the expiration of his lease. 

Giulia Varesi has been appointed teacher of singing at the Liceo 
Musicale, Turin, in place of Carignani-Boccabadati, who has gone 
in the same capacity to the Istituto Rossini, Pesaro. 

The Vogls, husband and wife, intend, on the 30th inst., to cancel 
their seven months’ engagement with Angelo Neumann, and will 
again sing exclusively at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Anna Riegl, from the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has been 
engaged, at an annual salary of 12,000 marks—£600—to succeed 
Schroder-Hanfstiingl at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart. 

Adelina Patti, according to exceptional authority, is to give 50 
performances in Brazil, next year, receiving no less than 3,000,000 
francs, £120,000. —(6,000,000—£240,000.—Dr Glide.) 

Wagner’s T'annhiiuser was performed on the 23rd October, for the 
100th time, at the Theatre Royal, Cassel, the first representation 
having taken place on the 15th May, 1853, under the direction of 
Louis Spohr. 

Hamlet and Le Prophete are in preparation at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. In the first-named work Mdme Sembrich is to be the 
Ophelia, while Lhérie, as Hamlet, will make his first appearance in 
the Spanish capital. 

The Danish composer, Siegfried Saloman, husband of the late 
Mdme Nissen-Saloman, is in Paris, with a view, it is said, of having 
his operas brought out in the French capital.—(Poor Siegfried 
Salomon.—Dr WGltoge.) 

The Mendelssohn Prize has been gained this year by Mdlle Soldat, 
in the opinion of her teacher, Herr Joachim, one of the most gifted 
among all the young violinists studying under him at the Royal 
High School of Music, Berlin. 

Mr John FE. Burgess, of Worcester, has forwarded us a copy of 
his song ‘‘ Tubal Cain,” which we have little doubt will hold its own 
among the numerous musical illustrations of Charles Mackay’s well 
known words. Mr Burgess has set his version (in the key of B flat) 
for a bass voice of average compass. The melody is characteristic 
of the words and the pianoforte accompaniment easy. 


Advertisements, 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, — 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
yo gm manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
. Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 











“THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA,” by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
HIS renowned Polka, performed by the Military Bands of 
Zouaves of the French Army and the Italian Bersaglieri as a pas de charge, 
and also by the Grand Orchestra of the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
under the direction of |Mr. A. G@. Crowe, is Published for the Pianoforte (with 
Cornet ad lib.), price 38. (as well as for Full Orchestra), by Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 
EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSiLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVTA, Se. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth. 


“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a hundred. 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Neandinavia and Eastern Europe. ‘The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Enrope’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of voll:slieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinees.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 


| Nilsson. 


| 





are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be | 


found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lyoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. ‘These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of «a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 


1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring vietory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G, Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book, In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be weleome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are voll-slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country, A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even ‘Turkish 
melodies, The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 


| the ancient Hebrews.” — Figaro, 


songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in | 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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BRANDUS et Cit, Editeurs, rue Richelieu, 108, Paris | 
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(EUVRES POSTHUMES 
H. VIE UXTE MPS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


(Propriété pour tous I 





Op. 47. 
SIXIEME CONCERTO POUR VIOLON 
(EN SOL), 
Dedié a Mme NORMAN-NERUDA. 
Avec accompagnement de piano . . net 12/- 
La partie de violon principal ss os ss icp ig CRF 
L’accompagnement d’orchestre ss site as te gg BY: 





Op. 48. 
TRENTE-SIX ETUDES POUR VIOLON, 


Dédiées au Conservatoire de Paris. 
EN SIX CAHIERS. 


Avec accompagnement de piano. Chaque cahier... 


bal 
La partie de violon seule, Chaque cahier ... sis a6) gy «BE 
Avec accompagnement de piano. Les 6 cahiersréunis ... ,, 25/- 
La partie de violon seule. Les 6 cahiers réunis 59 aa]. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Septiéme concerto pour violon, en Ja mineur, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano ou d ‘orchestre, dédié A M. Jeno Hunay. 


Deuxiéme concerto pour violoncelle, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou d orchestra, dédié 4 M, JosEPH SERVAIS. 

Les Voix du Coeur, recueil de 9 morceaux pour violon, avec 
accompagnement de piano. 


Souvenirs et Réminiscences de Pologne, fantaisie pour violon, 
avec accompagnement de piano, dédiée a ’M. le Dr Lanpowskt. 


Salut a l’'Amérique (Greeting to America), fantaisie brillante sur 
des themes Américains, pour violon, avec accompagnement 
de piano ou d’orchestre. 


Pochade américaine se 7 Fantaisies brillantes pour 
Saltarelle ... ve on ves violon, avec accompagne- 
Sérénade , \ ment de piano. 


Deux quatuors pour 2 violons, alto et violoncelle. 
Six morceaux pour violon seul. 


Ma Marche funebre, pour violon, avec accompagnement de 
piano. 


Premier morceau d’un 8 concerto pour violon, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano. 


Premier et deuxiéme morceaux d’une sonate pour alto et 
piano, 


Chant : mélodies, lieder, chceurs et morceaux religieux. 





COPYRIGHT FOR ALL COUNTRIES. 


Paris: BRANDUS & Co. , 103, RUE Ric HELIEU. 
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NEW DUETS 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 
SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 


Drpiks A MISS LILIAN 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. | Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | No.4. DANSE CAMPAG. 
2. ROMANCE. | NARDE, 
| 








Composts kT COLLIER, 


3, ADIEU A CARTHA- 6. BAEUS BY OUER. 
MARTHA. 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 


Book 38. 


7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


No. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective.” — Review, 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s| FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 
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New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. — | PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 
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